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(NEW YEAR’S DAY). 


GOD OUR FATHER. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, DUNWOODIE. 


“And because you are sons, God hath sent the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying: Abba, Father.”—Gal. iv. 6. 


Exordium.—The note of joy and encouragement sounded by St. 
Paul in to-day’s Epistle is in striking contrast with that of warning 
by holy Simeon in the Gospel. And yet there is no contradiction or 
incompatibility between the two. 

It is ever thus that our Holy Mother Church, following the ex- 
ample and teaching of our Divine Saviour, places before us the good 
things that God hath provided for us, and the conditions on which 
we may acquire and retain them. 

Explanation of the circumstances that called forth from St. Paul 
the words of to-day’s Epistle. (See Fouard’s Life of St. Paul, vol. 1. 
ch. xiii. Also a Lapide in loco). 

Briefly, they were as follows: The Galatians had recently been 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul, embracing it with great fervor 
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and enthusiasm. But soon after his departure “an enemy came and 
oversowed cockle among the wheat.” 

False teachers arose and endeavored (with considerable success) 
to draw the new converts back to Judaism, by insisting on the sacred. 
ness of the Old Law, its divine origin, and the essential importance 
of its ceremonial observances. 

They also made bitter personal accusations against St. Paul. He 
was an apostate Jew and an impostor. He knew very little about 
the doctrines he was preaching, and still less about their alleged 
author, Jesus, the false prophet of Nazareth. 

St. Paul reproaches the Galatians with their fickleness, and vigor- 
ously refutes his calumniators (Ch. i. 2). Again reproaches the 
Galatians for their stupidity (Ch. iii. 1), in not understanding (after 
all they had seen and heard) that the efficacy of the Old Law, and 
the realization of the promises made to Abraham, depended entirely 
upon faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ (Ch. iii.). 

Finally, in to-day’s Epistle, the Apostle shows that under the Old 
Law the Jews were in a state of tutelage, while under the new they 
have the liberty and the rights of the Sons of God. 

He explains the difference by a very simple comparison: 

I. A child may be the destined heir to a great inheritance. But 
during his childhood he is placed under tutors, whom he must obey, 
as the servant obeys his master. 

He is allowed neither liberty nor the use of his prospective in- 
heritance, because he is incapable of using either properly. 

He has to be taught the rudiments or elements of knowledge, in 
order to fit him for the duties of manhood. 

So the Jews, though the destined inheritors of the promises made 
to Abraham, were, before the coming of Christ, mere children, rela- 
tively to God. 

The Law was their pedagogue, or tutor (Ch. iii. 24). The cere- 
monial observances of the Law were, so to speak, the elements of 
their education, or preparation for the enjoyment of “ the liberty of 
the glory of the Sons of God” (Rom. viii. 21). 

As the heir, so long as he is a child, “ is under tutors and governors 
until the time appointed by the father, so we,” says St. Paul, “also, 
when we were children, were serving under the elements of the 
world,” i. e., under the letter, or, as it were, the alphabet of the Law, 
without understanding its full meaning. “ Just as children, under 
tutors, learn the alphabet and the elements of grammar, without 
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understanding the meaning of words, much less the sentences into 
which they are constructed.” (Sic SS. Jerome, Justinian, Augustin 
and Anselm, apud a Lapide in loco.) 

Il. “ But after faith is come, we are no longer under a pedagogue. 
For you are all the children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus (Ch. iii. 
25, 26, 29). 

Now, continues the Apostle, “When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. 

And because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, crying: ABBA, FATHER. 

Wonderful change from the old dispensation! 

In the Old Testament God is very rarely spoken of as Father, and 
then in terms little calculated to divest the Jews of their habitual 
fear and appalling reverence for the OMNIPOTENT JEHOVAH. 

In the New Testament, on the contrary, this endearing, love- 
inspiring epithet is used more frequently in reference to God than in 
all other connections in which it is employed. 

Our Lord constantly employs it thus, from His Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 16) to His last breath on the cross (Luke xxiii. 46). 

Speaks of God even less frequently as His Father than as Ours. 
“Your Father knoweth what is needful for you. Thus shall you 
pray: Our Father who art in heaven” (Matt. vi. 8, 9). 

“Tf you, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. vii. 11). 

“T ascend to My Father and to your Father ” (John xx. 17). 

All the inspired writers, especially St. Paul, insist upon the Father- 
hood of God, through the Brotherhood of our divine Saviour. “ For 
the Spirit himself giveth testimony that we are the sons of God. And 
if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ” 
(Rom. viii. 16, 17). 

God himself acknowledges this divine affiliation, and to make us 
realize it He sends His Holy Spirit into our hearts, “ Crying: Abba, 
Father.” 

Conclusion.—A reminder onee more that we owe all this to the 
coming of our divine Saviour. (An appropriate thought for Christ- 
mas time.) ‘ God sent his Son, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” But we shall not receive this adoption unless we receive 
our Lord as we should, with faith, reverence, love. “ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. But as many as received 
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him, he gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them that 
believe in his name” (John i, 11, 12). 

Exhortation.—To realize the blessing obtained for us by our divine 
Saviour. The dignity to which we have been raised as children of 
God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. To love God with filial, 
confiding affection, because He is our FATHER, 

Encouragement to begin the New Year well, heeding the earnest 
exhortation of St. Paul: “I beseech you, brethren, that you walk 
worthy of your vocation ” (Eph. iv. 1). 





SERMON FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
BY THE REV, THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“For the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men; instructing 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly and 
justly, and godly in this world.”—Titus ii. 11, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. New Year's Day a day of resolutions. For the Catholic a 
day of resolve to noble living in accord with the principles of religion. 
In the words of the Apostle, we must live “ soberly, justly and godly.” 

II. We must live “soberly.” The necessity of the virtue of tem- 
perance. In our day there is need of a public expression of opposition to 
the contrary vice. 

IIT. We must live “ justly.’ The necessity of the virtue of honesty 
in all our dealings, particularly in business. 

IV. We must live “ godly.” Necessity of the virtue of religion not 
only interiorly, but likewise in the external expression of it as found in 
outward acts of worship. 

V. Conclusion.—The effect of good living is to be seen not only in 
the individual’s advancement, but in the bringing of others to the acknowl- 
edgment of God and His Church. 


I. New Year’s Day, my dear brethren, is a day of resolutions. 
It is so accepted popularly, and this conception of the day is in full 
accord with the idea presented in the epistle chosen by the Church 
for this feast. For, in the spirit of true Christianity, that Church 
teaches the necessity of noble living as an evidence of the faith 
that is in us. The years of the Christian era are sanctified by de- 
votion to the principles of Him whose coming has changed the face 
of the earth, and one of His principles is that our outward conduct 
should conform to our inward convictions of belief. 
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Sometimes we hear men and women applauded for their strength 
of faith whose behavior in life is a disgrace to the tenets of their 
belief; sometimes we hear it stated that, while such or such a one 
does not live as “soberly and justly and godly” as he should, still 
he is strong in the faith; for that faith he would give the last drop 
of his blood. To the mind that is educated in accord with the 
standards set by Christ, this must appear to be, as it is, a false and 
ruinous idea. It is ruinous because it affords to the opponents of 
religion reason and ground for their ridicule; and it is false be- 
cause it is in direct opposition to the teachings of the Saviour. In 
this epistle of the day, as in other passages of Scripture, the neces- 
sity of good works is proclaimed as the evidence of good faith. 
A true Christian must be a “ pursuer of good works ”; he must live 
“soberly, justly and godly”; and, moreover, these good works 
must be the evidence of his strength of faith. For, what else may 
we conclude from the words of St. James when he says: “ But 
some one will say, Thou hast faith and I have works. Show me 
thy faith without works and I will show thee my faith by works.” 

It will not, therefore, be amiss on this day of resolutions to con- 
sider the words of the Apostle in which he exhorts the followers of 
Christ to the practice of those virtues which not only affect in- 
dividual character but which have also a social effect. For, in a 
sober, just, and godly life, we have a preacher of God’s truth to 
men, than which none is more powerful. To-day we are reminded 
of the ideals of the Christian life; and no thought could be more 
fitting than this for the beginning of the year. 

II. For the sake of himself and others, and for the glory of God, 
the Christian must live “soberly.” The virtue of sobriety may be, 
in its general sense, extended to many things, but it certainly in- 
cludes that sense in which we wish to use it, and in which it has 
been used elsewhere by St. Paul, namely, sobriety in regard to the 
use of intoxicating drink. If there be one virtue more than an- 
other, in the present day, and especially in our land of America, 
which is powerful for social good, and which, consequently, should 
shine forth in the life of the Catholic, it is the virtue of temperance. 
The opposite vice is one of the social evils that strike deadly blows 
at the sanctities of the home and state and religion. If we were 
to ask the recorders of crime and its causes what is the principal 
factor in general wickedness, we would be informed that it was 
intemperance. If we were to visit the asylums for the insane, we 
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would be informed that at least one-third of the insanity confined 
there was due to intemperance. If we were to search statistics 
we would find that the cause, greatest and gravest, not of poverty, 
but of pauperism, is intemperance. If we were to ask and answer 
honestly what vice more than any other debases a man in his 
family, in his relations as a citizen, and in his duties to his Church, 
we would say: it is the vice of intemperance. It was in the light 
of these facts that our late supreme Pontiff, and the Third Council 
of Baltimore, called upon Catholics in America to practise not 
merely the virtue of temperance, but, for the sake of example and 
God’s glory, to practise that virtue in the highest and most heroic 
degree, total abstinence. 

It is very true that the Church does not insist upon the absolute 
necessity of the practice of total abstinence; it is true that the neces- 
sary virtue demanded by God and insisted upon by His Church is 
temperance; but, at the same time, that Church does not hesitate 
to ask its members, for the sake of social good, to occupy a position 
against the evil of intemperance which is unequivocal and which 
can thus be the more powerful. In other words, it appeals to the 
generosity and spirit of sacrifice in its members, who are willing to 
take a step further than necessity demands. 

Surely, when we contemplate the great army of human souls 
that yearly is affected in one way or another by the vice of intem- 
perance, it does appear, as clearly as the sun at noon, that we, as 
Catholics, have a moral duty to live “soberly” in the strictest 
sense of the word. When we contemplate the thousands upon 
thousands that march to the drunkard’s grave; when we behold 
the countless broken-hearted that yearly march to the poor-house; 
when we see the thousands of convicts committed to our prisons, 
and the thousands of orphans bequeathed to public charity; when 
we see the multitude of evils and crimes that have been called into 
existence because of intemperance, it does appear that we, who are 
members of that Church, which has stood the bulwark of morality 
for nineteen centuries, should not hesitate to use the most heroic 
measures to accomplish the overthrow of the evil. 

For the coming year, then, and for all time, Catholic men and 
women, live “soberly.” As a body, inspired by the loftiest ideals, 
filled with the pursuit of the noblest, your position should be one 
of opposition, publicly and privately, to this evil and to all that con- 
tributes to it, resolved that if by self-denial you can do good, you 
will not hesitate to make the sacrifice. 
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Ill. Again, the Christian must live “ justly.’ This word also 
may be taken in a very broad sense, for in one acceptance of the 
word, as used by many philosophical writers, the virtue of justice 
js a general virtue including many others. We take it, however, 
in the limited sense of honesty in our dealings with others. Written 
high upon the tablet of God’s law is the command: “ Thou shalt 
not steal.” It is a command which is little appreciated in the busi- 
ness world of to-day, which, according to the principles of many, 
is more honored in the breach than in the observance; which, in 
the methods of our time is an almost unknown quantity. For if 
we look into the business world, we shall find that all too generally 
the one question asked, when material or temporal interests are 
concerned, is not whether this or that is for moral or spiritual good, 
but rather, is it financially profitable? This ignoble standard be- 
comes a sole criterion of action, and all others are pushed aside or 
disregarded. The laws of morality, of justice, of God become sub- 
servient to that greed and avarice which characterize the man whose 
sole purpose in life seems to be to obtain as much of material pos- 
sessions as he can, and in the dread pursuit to look upon his fellow- 
creatures simply as stepping stones upon which he may mount. 
These facts are all the more to be abhorred and deprecated in that 
the world itself simply smiles at them and allows that, after all, 
they are not so bad. 

Opposed to all this, the practical dictates of our faith demand 
honesty in the strictest sense of the word. “ Thou shalt not steal ” 
is a command violated not only by open deeds of theft or robbery; 
it is also violated when a man is engaged in a dishonest calling; 
it is violated when his calling, however honest, is dishonestly con- 
ducted; it is violated when, in business methods, a man takes ad- 
vantage of another’s ignorance or misfortune; it is violated when 
aman contracts debts which he knows he will not be able to pay; 
it is violated when a man squanders, in rioting and pleasures and 
drink, the money which should go to the support and care of those 
dependent upon him. 

One of the good resolutions you should insist upon to-day is to 
be honest. Preach honesty to the world and others will gather 
with you; let it be known in all your business methods, and grad- 
ually, at least, those with whom you come in contact will be in- 
fluenced by the high principles of this virtue; despite all the dis- 
advantages that it may carry with it, practise this virtue of honesty ; 
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let it be seen and known in your lives; and the face of the world 
will be changed, and the multitudes will be drawn, in the light of 
your virtue, to give glory to the Father who is in heaven. 

IV. Finally, as the Apostle indicates, the Christian must liye 
“Godly.” Godliness includes the practise of all the virtues, of aj] 
deeds that are in accord with God’s laws. As taken, however, dis- 
junctively, it may well be said to apply primarily to the practise of 
these duties which are especially and intimately religious acts. And 
we speak here not of that internal acceptance of our duties to God 
in the way of the recognition of His dominion and our dependence; 
but rather to the external manifestation of this sense of worship in 
acts that can appeal to all. Man, even as an individual, is bound to 
some expression, in an outward manner, of his own helplessness in 
the face of His Creator’s omnipotence, and of his entire dependence 
upon Him from whom all things have their being. But the duty 
of outward worship is the more clearly recognized when we recall 
that man is not only an individual, but that he is a member of 
society. The social body, as a whole, as well as each particular 
human being, owes a worship to God; and such social worship can 
be rightly paid only in public, outward acts. The Christian, and 
especially the Catholic, for it is in the Catholic Church alone that 
this duty is fully inculcated, must live “ godly,” by taking part in 
those religious public acts that are commanded by his Church. The 
basis of all moral conduct of life is religion, as conviction is the 
basis of act and principle of deed. When men fall away from the 
standards of religion; when they begin to forget their dependence 
upon God; when they fail to see in Him a just lawgiver, the re 
warder of good and the punisher of evil, then have they removed 
the strongest restraint against evil; then have they left the soul 
rudderless and without a guide upon the sea of moral action. 

The importance, then, of insisting, as the Catholic Church does 
insist, upon the fulfilment of this essential and fundamental duty of 
man toward God is apparent. In the practice of religion, in the 
recognition, by outward as well as inward acts, of God’s supremacy, 
the Catholic should be the leader. If the religion of Christ is not to 
perish from the earth, and Christ Himself has promised that it shall 
not, then neither shall that highest act of worship, the sacrifice of 
Christ’s Body and Blood, ever cease to be man’s best tribute to his 
God. Not, therefore, from mere whim nor from mere arbitrary 
fancy does the Church command us to attend Mass every Sunday, 
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but in answer to one of the very first needs of man’s being. For the 
individual’s religious welfare, that he may lead a “ godly ” life, par- 
ticipation in this act of worship is not indeed all sufficient. For in 
that communion with God, which is created by prayer and by the 
Sacraments, he possesses other powerful and necessary means for the 
uplifting of the soul. Speaking, however, as we have been, of these 
acts which are of a social character, which show forth convictions to 
the world, we have dwelt upon the Mass, because this, above every 
other religious act, fills the requirements. One of the best resolu- 
tions that you could form for the coming year is that of fidelity, 
in being, Sunday after Sunday, present when the sacrifice of the 
cross is being perpetuated on our altars. 

V. Weare to live “ soberly, justly, and godly in this world.” The 
formation or renewal of our will so to live is a worthy observance 
of the beginning of the new year. That, in insisting upon the social 
value of good, virtuous, lives, we do not run counter to the teaching 
of Christ, is very clear from His own words: “So let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works and glorify 
your father who is in heaven.” Every Catholic is responsible not 
only for his own soul and the good or evil that he accomplishes 
which affects him alone, but he is likewise responsible for the effect 
of his life, whether it be for good or ill, upon the lives of others. 
For him this responsibility is greater than for others, because to him 
more has been given. To him Christ has spoken the words: “ You 
are the salt of the earth. But if the salt lose its savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” “ You are the light of the world. A city 
seated on a mountain can not be hid.” If, then, we would see the 
world advance in the noble ideals of Christ-like virtue; if we would 
see the principles taught by Christ flourish and grow in the hearts 
of men; if we would see this religion spread over the face of the 
earth, if we would see our Church, which is His Church, occupy that 
place which it should as the highest, world-wide influence for moral 
good, we must individually and collectively live up to the principles 
of our faith, we must live “ soberly, justly, and godly,” we must live 
consistently, “ looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory 
of the great God, and our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST, LONDON. 
XI.—Tue Sacrep HEART AND THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 


“T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered himself 
for me.”—Gal. ii. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Christ suffered and died for us because, in the 
words of St. Paul, He loved us. It is for this reason that the work of 
Redemption is due to the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for souls. 
The spirit of the devotion to the Sacred Heart is the worship of the love 
of Christ, its end and object is to promote the memory of the love of Our 
Lord. The object and end and spirit may be said to be the same in 
regard to the Passion, which ts the greatest manifestation of the love of 
Christ for our souls. This illustrated by the vision of Blessed Margaret 
Mary. To increase in our souls and promote in the souls of others the 
memory of the love of Christ crucified let us consider: 

The sufferings of the Sacred Heart. 
II. The love of our Saviour revealed in these sufferings. 

I. The sufferings of the Sacred Heart especially during the Passion. 
We should enter His Sacred Wounds in order to meditate with fruit on 
those sufferings. They are revealed to us in a very striking manner in 
the first scene of the Passion; namely, the agony in the garden. The 
prayer of Jesus to His Father. His agony and sweat of blood. These 
reveal the real sufferings of the Heart of Jesus, and they teach us how 
to pray and how to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

II. The love of Our Saviour revealed in His Passion and sufferings. 
One drop of blood, one prayer, one tear would have sufficed for our 
redemption, but Christ’s love made Him choose to suffer and to die for 
our souls. His love revealed in the choice of His death, in the greatness 
of His sorrow, and in the Crucifixion. His last dying words reveal to us 
the secrets and the love of His Heart. The thirst of His soul, which is 
the fifth word, signifies His love for all and His vehement desire ta 
save all. 

Conclusion.—The sufferings of the Passion were endured for love of 
us and to gain our love. Let us, then, return that love. Let us take to 
heart the lessons taught us by Christ’s words from the cross. It is the 
complaint of Christ that so many will be lost, though He does all He can 
to save them. His Sacred Heart in heaven still beats with the same love 
for us as it did at the moment of His death. 


Christ suffered and died for us because, in the words of St. Paul, 
He loved so that His sufferings and death and the whole work 
of our redemption may be said to proceed from the love of His 
Sacred Heart. 

Fr. Dalgairns tells us that the spirit of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is the worship of the love of Christ, and he goes on to explain: 
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“The devotion to the Five Wounds, or to the Precious Blood, or to 
the Holy Cross, are all equally addressed to the person of Jesus, 
but they all differ from that which occupies us now in the spirit 
which animates them. While they all apply especially to the Passion, 
in its different phases of suffering, atoning power, and triumph, this 
one has a peculiar and direct reference to the love of Jesus through- 
out His life. The collect of the Missal points not only to the Passion, 
but in general to the benefits which are the result of the love of the 
Heart of Jesus.” “Cor Jesu caritate vulneratum venite adoremus” 
(Come let us adore the Heart of Jesus wounded by charity) is the 
invitatory of the office in the Breviary, and in the brief which au- 
thorizes the devotion its end and object is stated to be “to promote 
the memory of the love of the Lord.” 

This author may have thought it well for devotional purposes to 
draw these minute distinctions; but we may hold and teach for all 
purposes of doctrine and piety that the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and that to the Passion of Our Lord, are necessarily 
connected, and to my mind their object and spirit are one and the 
same; namely, the love of Christ crucified and the promotion of 
that love in the hearts of the faithful. Devotion to the Passion 
applies to it in its different phases of suffering and atonement, but 
its direct object is the love of Christ directly sought through His 
Wounds, His Precious Blood, and His Cross. 

The Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque gives us this idea of the 
devotion. She says that at one feast of St. John the Evangelist, after 
Holy Communion, she saw the Heart of Jesus surrounded by thorns, 
and surmounted with a Cross, and that our Lord manifested to 
her then that these instruments of the Passion signified that the 
immense love of His Heart for men had been the source of all 
His sufferings; for from the moment of His incarnation all these 
pains and injuries had been presented to Him, and the Cross planted 
in His Heart, and that He then accepted them, as also all the out- 
tages to which He knew His love would expose Him in the Blessed 
Sacrament till the end of time. That the thoughts of the Passion 
may increase in our souls and promote in others the memory of 
the love of Christ crucified, and be the means of making some 
reparation to His wounded Heart, let us consider: 

1. The sufferings of that Sacred Heart. 
2. The love of our Saviour revealed in those sufferings. 
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I. The Sufferings of the Sacred Heart during the Passion, 
When meditating on the Passion, we should always endeavor to 
enter in spirit into the wounds and into the Sacred Heart itself, that 
we may obtain the abundant fruits of this devotion and give cop. 
solation to our crucified Saviour. P. Nouet tells us how this may 
be done: “All the wounds of our Lord are so many gates of 
salvation open to the whole world, but that of His Heart is the 
iargest.” “ All His wounds are fountains of grace, but that of His 
Heart is the clearest and most delicious.” “ All His wounds are 
so many purple streams in which we may plunge all the powers of 
our souls, to enhance the price of our thoughts, words, and actions: 
but the wound of the Heart gives them a higher color, a more lively 
tinge, a more precious lustre.” “ All His wounds are so many char- 
acters of the book of life, which contains the science of the saints; 
but that of the Heart renders more learned.” “ All His wounds are 
so many places of refuge where the most criminal find shelter; but 
that of the Heart is the most secure. The wound of the Heart is an 
eloquent tongue which speaks in the secrets of hearts to remind us 
of the love Jesus has borne us and to demand ours in return. 

The sufferings of the Sacred Heart are revealed to us in a very 
striking manner by the agony and sweat of blood in the Garden 
of Gethsemani. The words which He then uttered signify the 
intense suffering of His Heart: ‘“ My soul is sorrowful, even unto 
death.” Let us accompany our Saviour in spirit as He leaves 
His apostles and goes to a grotto, which is about the distance of a 
stone’s throw. “ And He was withdrawn from them a stone’s cast.” 

The prayer of Jesus to His Father was: “ Father, all things 
are possible to thee. Remove this chalice from me; nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matt. xxvi. 39). No; it is not now 
possible. The chalice can not pass away, unless man perish, and 
God continues to punish with a two-edged sword; unless the angels 
withdraw their help, and the devils reign, and heaven’s gates re- 
main closed. Jesus, who wept over Jerusalem and over the tomb 
of Lazarus, and had pity on the multitude when they had no 
bread, now weeps tears of blood for us, and His mercy prevails. 

Christ, as our faith tells us, had two wills, as He had two natures, 
divine and human. The human will, as to its inferior part, shrank 
from death, but it conformed itself to the divine will which urged 
its necessity. 

We acknowledge in that one person of Christ two voices; one 
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of fear, the other of love. Fear wishes the chalice to pass, but 
love desires to drain it to the dregs. Fear says: “ Father, if it 
be possible, let this chalice pass from me.” On the other hand, 
when the decree of the Holy Trinity is proposed to Him, and with 
it the thought of His resurrection, the desire of the angels, the 
lamentations of the Holy Father, the salvation of men, and, finally, 
the will of His heavenly Father, love cries out: “ Not my will, 
but thine be done; not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

While praying, a sweat of blood flows from His body and 
moistens the ground on which He lay. It is not merely swooning; 
it is an agony that He suffers. There was a twofold agony of 
Christ in His Passion, an agony of mind in the Garden and an agony 
of body on the Cross. This agony of mind was occasioned by 
the struggle of His Heart and His Soul, 1, between the God-man and 
death ; 2, between the greatest joy and the greatest sorrow; that is, 
between the beatific vision (which His soul always possessed) and 
the present darkness of that soul; 3, between the soul and body of 
Christ when about to be separated by death. It has been generally 
understood that excessive torture and suffering of mind may pro- 
duce a sweat of blood, and that exudation came forth from the 
Heart of Jesus in His agony. 

Christ, after His agony, again accepts the chalice prepared for 
Him. But what a chalice! Every pain that body and soul can suffer ; 
the sins of the whole world taken upon Himself and crying out ven- 
geance against Him; the ingratitude of men, many of whom will 
make His sacrifice unavailable for their salvation. Jesus accepts 
all this, and at the very time when He seems to be left alone, for- 
saken and overwhelmed with a sorrow the greatest that ever op- 
pressed a human heart, the power of the Divinity supports Him, 
but it does not prevent His feeling every suffering just as though 
He had been a mere man. He begins His prayer by asking that 
the chalice might pass from Him. He ends it by saying to His 
Father: ‘“ Not my will, but thine be done.” Twice He returns to 
His disciples, whom He had asked to watch near Him, but each 
time He finds them asleep. At length He speaks to them, saying: 
“Sleep ye now and take your rest. Behold the hour is at hand, 
and the Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners.”— 
Matt. xxvi. 45. 

Then resuming the energy of His divine courage, He adds: 
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“ Rise, let us go! Behold he is at hand that will betray me ” (Matt 
xxvi. 46). 

From this one scene of the Passion we can learn something of 
the sufferings of the Heart of Jesus. No blows are now inflicted 
no wounds, caused by thorns or nails, no insults are offered by the 
scoffing crowd, for He is alone; yet He suffered an agony of grief 
and sorrow, which came forth from the Heart and from it alone, that 
Heart which gave forth the first drops of His Precious Blood sheq 
in His Passion for the redemption of the human race. We can 
learn also from this scene how to pray and how to suffer for 
Christ’s sake, and the value of patient suffering. “There is a 
dignity,” says Bishop Ullathorne, “in suffering for God’s sake that 
we ought to account ourselves unworthy of an honor so great.” 
“Every sorrowful trial bears some resemblance to the most excellent 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ; and when it is endured with 
patience it makes him who endures it a more perfect partaker of 
the Passion of His Lord and Saviour.” 

II. The Love of our Saviour revealed in His Passion. “ Greater 
love than this no man hath than that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” One drop of blood, one of Christ’s least actions, a prayer 
or a tear would have sufficed for the redemption of our souls, but 
Christ’s love would do more; it would not be thus satisfied. O the 
love’ of the Sacred Heart of our Saviour for men! When will 
it be understood? He loved us and delivered Himself for us. He 
died for all of us, for the love and salvation of all men. 

It is in the passion we find the most real and touching proofs of 
Christ’s love—in the choice of His death, in the greatness of His 
sorrow, and in His crucifixion. The choice of His death. “T lay 
down my life of my own accord,” He says. “ No one takes it away 
from me” (see John x. 17,18). “I myself make choice of my death, 
and I choose to die in suffering and in ignominy for the love of you.” 
This is what our Saviour says to us. This is what He has done 
for us. What but love could have sustained Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemani when His Passion began? When he prayed in sorrow 
and fear and sadness; when He accepted the bitter chalice; when 
He endured agonies of pain and shed His blood from all the pores 
of His Sacred Body. He accepted the chalice through love and 
went to prove that love by at once facing the ordeal: Arise; let us 
go and meet the traitor, He said to the three Apostles who were 
with Him. 
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The sorrow, the sufferings, and tortures endured by our Saviour 
from that moment to the moment when He expired upon the Cross 
can not be told in human words, and I would advise all who wish 
to understand how much Christ suffered, for the love of us, to 
read frequently the history of the Passion, and especially the account 
of the crucifixion as narrated in the inspired language of St. John 
and of the other Evangelists. Let us, however, call to mind the last 
words of our dying Saviour spoken from the Cross, because they 
reveal to us better than any other words the secrets and the love of 
His Sacred Heart. He speaks from the Cross, and in speaking He 
teaches the world. His words are: 

1. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke xxiii. 34). 

2. “Amen I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with me in para- 
dise” (Luke xxili. 43). 

3. “ Woman, behold thy son;” son, “ behold thy mother ” (John 
xix. 26, 27). 

4. “Eli, Eli, lamma sabacthani? that is, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46). 

5. “I thirst” (John xix. 28). 

6. “It is consummated ” (John xix. 30). 

7. “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 
46). 

Some distinguish them in eight words by dividing the third word 
into two; so that, according to this arrangement, Jesus spoke two 
words for sinners; namely, “ Father, forgive them,” and “ This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise;” two for the good; namely, 
“Woman, behold thy son,” and (Son) “ Behold thy mother;” two 
for the whole world; namely, “I thirst ” and “ It is consummated ; ” 
two for Himself; namely, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” 
and “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

I would especially ask you to consider the fifth word, as it 
reveals the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for our souls and for 
the souls of all men. 

It was a real physical thirst which Christ suffered on the Cross, 
but by His expression of it, we must not understand that He com- 
plains, or that He seeks relief from it. No. He had given His 
body to torment and to death; and as He did not complain of the 
Cross itself, neither did He complain of any of the pains which 
He suffered on the Cross, and He did not, therefore, devote one 
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of His seven sacred sayings to the relief of a merely physical want, 
there is, therefore, a deeper and more important meaning contained in 
the word, which we learn from its moral or mystical signification, 

It was the thirst and desire of His soul for our salvation that 
He then expressed. As the physical thirst is a painful, natural 
sensation, and as this sensation is accompanied by vehement 
desire, so the term is often used in Scripture in a moral sense for 
a mental desire. Thus it is said, “ Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after justice” (Matt. v. 6). And, “ My soul thirsteth for 
God” (Ps. xliii. 2). The same figure is employed in the dis- 
course of Our Lord with the woman of Samaria: “ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water which I shall give him, shall never thirst.” An 
allusion which the woman mistook, as if intended to signify water 
drawn from some spring possessing peculiar properties. It is in 
this moral sense that the thirst of our Saviour on the Cross must 
be understood. St. Bernard observes: “ Christ said, ‘I thirst,’ not 
‘I suffer.” O, my Lord, for what dost Thou thirst? ‘ For your 
belief, your salvation, your joy; I am tormented about your souls 
more than about My own Body. If you do not pity Me, at least 
pity yourselves.’” And again the saint writes: “O, good Jesus, 
Thou wearest a thorny crown, Thou art silent about Thy Cross, and 
Thy wounds, and only exclaimest about Thy thirst, saying, ‘I 
thirst.’ For what, then, dost Thou thirst? Truly only for the re- 
demption of man and the joy of human salvation.” 

By this fifth word we are convinced of the love of Christ for 
our souls, and we are taught to long for our salvation, and to seek 
after eternal life. 

Conclusion. When meditating on the Passion and death of our 
Saviour, let us bear in mind that all His sufferings were endured 
for the sake of the very men who crucified Him, and who mocked 
Him in His agony, as well as for all mankind; no one being ex- 
cluded from the fruits of His redemption. He suffered, not that 
He might gain any advantage for Himself, as He was God, but that 
He might pay our debts, contracted by our sins, debts which we our- 
selves could never pay. He suffered all that He might wipe out 
the handwriting of sin against us, and that He might, by reconciling 
us to our Heavenly Father, open to us His glory and His kingdom. 
The one motive which led Him to do all this was His love for our 
souls. Who can refuse to return that love? “If any man,” says 
St. Paul, “love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” 
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Let us often listen to and reflect on His last seven dying words, and 
carefully learn the lessons which they teach; and let us also be mind- 
{yl of those words of advice which He gave more than once during 
His lifetime: ‘‘ Seek me whilst you can find me; invoke me whilst 
I am near to you; deny yourself, take up your cross, and follow 
me. He who does not carry his cross after me can not be my dis- 
ciple.” The wound in the Sacred Side of Jesus after death, which 
reached His heart in silent eloquence, tells us more than words can 
express. It tells us that the Crucifixion was no mere exhibition of 
the power and justice of God, but a proof of the love of Christ, and 
of His real, heartfelt desire to save His creatures. The wound is the 
voice of Jesus saying: “ It was due to Me that the manhood which 
I assumed should be more glorious than the angels. I might have 
come down with seraphic face, reflecting the unutterable bliss of 
my beatified Heart. By right, My Body should have been glorified, 
and My Heart beyond the reach of wo. But instead of that I came 
upon earth with a body vulnerable as your own, and a soul more 
vulnerable still. My Heart is filled with the tenderest love for every 
sinner of you all; and in proportion to its tenderness, it is in peril 
of being torn by all who choose to lacerate it. If you are lost at 
last, it is no fault of Mine; can you doubt that I do My best to 
save you, since I died brokenhearted at the thought of the ever- 
lasting doom of so many of My poor, wretched creatures?” 

“Tf, then,” says Fr. Dalgairns, “ you would know in a few words 
the genius of the devotion to the Heart of Jesus with respect to 
sinners, I would simply say, that it is the complaint of Jesus, that 
men will be lost, though He does all He can to save them. At the 
same time it is a gracious expedient of the love of our Blessed Lord, 
protesting that to the last He is ready to receive them, and that 
His Sacred Heart in heaven beats with the same love for them as it 
did at the moment of His death.’’* 


*“The Devotion to the Heart of Jesus,” p. 179. 
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OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“TI beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present 
— bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reasonable service.” 
—Rom. xii. I. 


Exordium.—These words originally addressed by St. Paul to the 
recently converted Jews and Gentiles in Rome. 

A certain rivalry or contention had sprung up between these two 
classes, each claiming superiority over the other. 

The Jews, on account of their law, which had, as if by right, 
brought them to the knowledge of Christianity. 

The Gentiles claimed all the more credit for not having or knowing 
the Law, and yet coming to the knowledge of the true God, and of the 
Redemption, by their own learning and intelligence. 

The Apostle, in the first chapters of his Epistle, shows both the 
contending parties that they had nothing to boast of, and that they 
owed their cal] solely to the mercy of God. It was His free gift, 
which they had by no means merited. 

In the portion of his Epistle just read, he tells them what kind of 
life they must now live, as Christians: 

They must realize that they belong wholly to God, and therefore 
must: 1. Offer their bodies a living sacrifice to Him. 2. Must 
undergo a thorough reformation of mind, rejecting the maxims of 
the world, and learning “ what is the good, and the acceptable, and 
the perfect will of God.” 

The lesson clear, simple, and practical. Preeminently a sermon 
for all classes of people living in the world. And true for all time. 

I. “Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God.” 

We are the work of God’s hands, and consequently we belong to 
Him, regardless of rank, station, or worldly possessions: “ All things 


* See International Critical Commentary, Romans. Sanday. 
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are yours. . - . And you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s (I. 
Cor. iii. 22, 23). 

God has made us for Himself and wishes to show forth His own 
glory in us; but not by dwarfing our being. He asks or requires 
nothing of us but what tends to the highest, most perfect develop- 
ment of our being, nothing but what tends to our permanent and 
most perfect happiness. 

Those who seek other things than those which are “ pleasing to 
God ” find only bitterness, disappointment, death. “ My people have 
done two evils. They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living water, 
and have digged to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water” (Jer. ii. 13). 

“Tf you live according to the flesh, you shall die; but if by the 
spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live,” says St. 
Paul in this same Epistle to the Romans (viii. 13). 

The Apostle also asks us to offer ourselves “a living sacrifice,” 
not a dead sacrifice, as offered in the Old Law (cf. a Lapide). 

The typical meaning of a sacrifice immolated or consumed is to 
acknowledge, in figure, the sovereign dominion of God. 

But God desires something better, more real, more perfect. 

“Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not; but a body thou hast 
fitted to me. Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then said I: 
“Behold I come: in the head of the book it is written of me, that I 
should do Thy will, O God ” (Heb. x. 5-7). 

By these words our Divine Saviour gives us the model of the true 
Christian life. What He said to His disciples at the Last Supper 
may be applied in a broader sense: “I have given you an example, 
that, as I have done to you, so do you also” (John xiii. 15). 

With our reason, our faith, or our free will, we can acknowledge, 
fully and without reserve, God’s absolute dominion over our bodies 
and our whole being. 

It is thus that we are to offer ourselves “a living sacrifice, holy, — 
pleasing to Him, a reasonable service.” 

II. Be not conformed to this world, but be reformed in the new- 
ness of your mind. 

Very many persons evidently think that “ respectability,” material 
prosperity, social refinement, exterior decorum, sufficient to escape 
the hand of the civil law, or the censures of their fellow men, con- 
stitute the perfection of human life. They seldom, if ever, ask them- 
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selves, “ What is the good, and the acceptable, and the perfect wi] 
of God?” 

They conform to the spirit of the world. The habitual tendency 
of their mind, of their thoughts, is to reason upon all things inde- 
pendently of God, of His Revealed Word, of the Divine Teaching 
Authority that He has established on earth through and by His 
divine Son. 

More willing to listen to any self-constituted teacher than to those 
commissioned by Our Lord to “ go and teach all nations, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). 

Are not “ reformed in the newness of mind.” 

Are “ more wise than it behoveth to be wise.” 

Are not wise unto sobriety, and according “ as God hath divided to 
every one the measure of faith.” 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to lead a good, simple, moral life, not 
through worldly motives, but actuated by religious principles and 
religious convictions—by faith. 

“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, 
your reasonable service.” 

Exhortation to avoid the contamination of so-called worldly wis- 
dom and worldly maxims. “Be not more wise than it behoveth to 
be wise. Be wise unto sobriety.” 

“ Be not conformed to this world, but be reformed to the new- 
ness of your mind: that you may prove what is the good, and the 
acceptable, and the perfect will of God.” Such is CHRISTIAN Lire. 
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OUR HOME. 
BY THE REV, W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J., BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


“ And his mother said to him: Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.”—Luke ii. 48. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Christmas time and the home. The blessings of 
home. No substitute for them. The Church and homes. The Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 

I. The home at Nazareth a perfect model. Not in beauty of decora- 
tion or furniture. These things may be good, but not essential. The 
typical home must be so for all. Love, devotion, etc.—these the furniture 
of the perfect home. No home without them. 

II. The home one of God’s schools. Sorrow comes to teach His 
lessons. So sorrow came to this home—of the most intense kind—from 
the loss of the Child—for three days. The reason—not as a punishment 
to them, but as a lesson to us. 

III. Our earthly homes not lasting dwelling-places. Danger lest we 
should think so. Troubles remind us of the fact. Our true home beyond, 
our time for rest hereafter. The lesson especially needed in our age. 
This world a trial—a time of tribulations. The glory to come. 


Christmas time is the season when family life is brought most 
prominently before us. The cave of Bethlehem, where Mary nursed 
her firstborn, and with Joseph by her side showed her new born 
treasure to shepherds and to kings, is a type to us of the home. It is 
in the home that the providence of God designs that each member of 
the human race shall be sheltered and watched and cared for with a 
minute and individual love which can be found nowhere else. There 
is no real substitute for the home. There are substitutes, of course, 
deserving of high praise, institutions where many noble lives are 
lived, and many noble natures give of their very best in loving service 
—but—they are not homes. However much they may approximate 
to them, they can never fill out the design which God had in institut- 
ing the home, which shelters alike father and mother and children, 
and where all beneficially act and react on each other. 

This is why the Church makes so much account of the home. The 
Sacrament of Matrimony is the especial Sacrament for the home; 
where the growing child is molded aright, where its dawning intelli- 
gence is trained and the affections of the heart find their natural out- 
let, and all unruly impulses are checked as soon as they show their 
unlovely symptoms. In the beginning of the year, well may the 
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Church call attention to the home, for if we want to make a good 
start in the New Year, surely that commencemenit should begin with 
the home. 

And so a perfect home is set before us. Not, indeed, a home filled 
to overflowing with the varied accumulations of many generations, 
where every material want has been anticipated. Such a home would 
not serve the purpose of God in our instruction, an instruction meant 
not only for those in a position to surround themselves with super- 
fluities, but a lesson for mankind at large. The makings of a home 
do not consist in things material, in costly furniture and the glitter 
of silver, and the abundance of artistic trifles which captivate the 
fancy and minister to the elegant taste and elevating ideas of those 
who live in such surroundings. Not that these accessories have not 
their real value in a home. They have. They may legitimately be 
the household ambition of the dweller, and the provider, and the guar- 
- dian of the home. But they are not within the reach of all, and the 
real lessons of the home must be near enough to whosoever will, to 
stretch out his hand and take them to himself. So we do not find 
expensive furniture and elegant nicknacks in the home of Mary and 
Joseph. But we find there all that makes a home, love and sympathy 
and self-denial and devotion to duty, and unselfish labor and watchful 
case, and the cheerful bearing of the burdens of life. These are the 
furniture of the Christian home. Without them, you may have a 
museum, an exhibition of ingenuity and skill in arts and crafts—but 
you will find no home. But if you have these impalpable but real 
constituents of a home, then the very desert becomes a haven of rest 
and the empty cave a dwelling overflowing with deep human felicity. 

Such human felicity as is granted to man here on earth. Yes, that, 
but only that—no more. Do not imagine that God has changed His 
plan: that because honey is at times mingled with our daily bread 
we should not look above and beyond, as well as around us. After 
all, the home is only one of the schools—the earliest and the most 
indispensable, where man is trained for his high destiny. But the 
home is not an abiding city. So at times, and in various unforeseen 
circumstances, man is made to realize that even the happiness of home 
is not to claim all his faculties and all his aspirations. The sunshine 
of home is stopped by clouds, the warmth of home is chilled by wintry 
blasts, and its tranquil joys unexpectedly turned into bitter grief. 
Not necessarily as a punishment, not to compensate for faults and 
failings and sins, though this happens at times—and justly. No— 
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put the season of sunshine without shadow is not now. Surely, if 
any home deserved happiness unalloyed, it would have been the home 
of Jesus and Mary and Joseph. Where was love more pure? Where 
was love more unselfish? Where was duty more rigidly fulfilled? 
Where could there be a home in which God was more the first and 
foremost thought of each and all? Yet, this is the home which is 
made desolate by unforeseen, yes, and undeserved sorrow, by the one 
sorrow in all the catalogue of woe which would pierce the heart 
and wring the very soul. The loss of wealth they would not feel; 
the loss of health would only bring out new virtues and new tender- 
ness; but the loss of the child struck deep into the heart and made 
the sun black at noonday! 

Who shall put into words the anguish of Mary and Joseph during 
those three days. Three days! Three long eternities! When night 
brought no rest and noonday no relief. When the ever present 
thought was—why has my son done this? What have we done that 
sorrow, such sorrow, should come upon us? 

Well may you ask what you have done that your son should wring 
your hearts with sorrow, for you have done nothing worthy of sor- 
row. No. But you are instruments in the hands of God; you are 
examples for the eyes of mankind to watch. There was no need for 
you to suffer for yourselves, but there was need that you should suffer 
for us. You were to be for all time a great object lesson. This is 
His Father’s business which took your Son away from you. His 
Father’s business alone could have drawn Him from your side. Did 
you not know that only the all imperative business of His Father 
could have made him do the least thing which might have caused you 
uneasiness, let alone sorrow? But when His Father’s business made 
it necessary for him to make you an example of that undeserved yet 
salutary sorrow which at times comes upon the most blameless of 
homes, then had He to steel His heart, and let you suffer, that we 
might understand the lesson we are so unwilling to learn. 

And what is this lesson? Let me put it plainer, for it is a lesson 
for all time, but most emphatically for the times in which we now 
live. 

The home is the type of the chosen dwelling place where man can 
surround himself with all that makes life bright and beautiful, useful 
and contented, and all this in the highest and most innocent way. 
The home at its best is an earthly echo of heaven, and there is danger 
that men may be so satisfied with the echo that they lose all interest 
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in the reality ; that the shadow is so satisfying, that they cease to care 
for the substance. The traveler may become so attached to his tent 
in the wilderness that the home of his fathers ceases to attract him, 
and he is willing to make his tent not a temporary shelter, but his 
home. Now this is a perversion. He must be awakened from his 
profitless slumber. The rain must fall and the wind must blow, and 
then he will realize that his tent is not an abiding city. The rain and 
the wind do not come as a punishment. No. They are the kindly 
severity which spurs his sleepy indolence into activity, which rescue 
the precious hours when he should be up and doing from luxurious 
idleness and indolent enjoyment. There is a time for rest, and a time 
for enjoyment; partial rest and enjoyment we must have, but perfect 
enjoyment is not for this life; not even for Mary and Joseph could 
perfect rest be attached in this place of pilgrimage. They indeed had 
no need of his lesson, but we have. Especially nowadays, when the 
level of comfort has risen, when inventive science has smoothed over 
so many of the rough places of life, and lightened so many of the 
burdens of mankind, and the world of sense is more alluring—but not 
more satisfying—than in any previous age. It was necessary that a 
wholly innocent family should point this moral, or else men might 
say, “ They do but reap the reward of their misdeeds.” So when 
Mary asked her Son, “ Why hast thou done so to us?” He could ex- 
plain. Not your conduct, not your instruction, but the instruction of 
mankind, which is the business of my Father which I come on earth 
to carry out. It was His business which caused me to make you an 
object lesson to mankind for all ages. It is my Father’s business to 
teach men that all earthly joys, even the most innocent, are but evan- 
escent. And even the home is but the starting place, whence man 
must go forth to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and by 
many labors and with tribulation to win his way to the kingdom of 
God, to that house of our Father, where there are many: mansions— 
our true home, where sorrow and toil shall be no more. 

Happy they who shall dwell in that home! For there it shall be 
His Father’s business to compensate all, good measure and pressed 
down and running over, for all the sorrow they have met with in the 
days when, like Mary and Joseph, they sought Him sorrowing, and 
knew not they He was but grandly furthering His Father’s business. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“We have different gifts, according to the grace that is given us.”— 
Rom. xii. 6. 


Exordium.—St. Paul has laid down what may be called the general 
rule of Christian life: “Offer your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
well pleasing to God ;” avoid self-conceit, and idle, dangerous inquiry 
into things that do not concern us, or are above our comprehension. 
“ Be not more wise than it behoveth to be wise.” 

This, according to the inspired teacher, is what God expects, what 
God has a right to demand. 

Perhaps some of his hearers (i. e., those to whom his letter was 
read in the “ churches ” of Rome) might have said, as others before 
them had said to our blessed Lord himself: “This saying is hard, 
and who can hear it?” (John vi. 61). Or, as the “ wicked and sloth- 
ful serpent ”’: ‘“‘ Lord, I know that thou art a hard man; thou reapest 
where thou hast not sown, and gatherest where thou hast not 
strewed ” (Matt. xxv. 24). 

The Apostle forestalls any such objections or difficulties by quietly 
reminding us that all our powers of intelligence, all our good im- 
pulses, are gifts of God, given in different measure to each one, with 
an accompanying measure of grace to enable him to use them 
properly. 

The words of to-day’s Epistle are addressed to the new converts 
who have been entrusted with the exercise of the ministry, as well as 
to the body of the faithful. 

The former are told in forcible terms how and in what spirit they 
are to discharge their various functions. 

The latter, even more explicitly, and in detail, how they are to use 
the gifts and grace received from God, in order to live the true 
Christian life. 
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I. The Apostle speaks first of Love of Neighbor, “the second 
commandment of the Law.” The sentiments we are required to 
cherish in our hearts and manifest in our relations with our fellow- 
men. 

This love must be sincere. No hypocrisy or dissimulation. 

But this love must not be blind or carnal—a love contaminated by 
sin, or of which sin would be one of the bonds. 

On the contrary, we must hate sin, even in our dearest friend, and 
recognize and love virtue, good qualities, even in one who has great 
defects, which are specially offensive and annoying to us. 

It is neither true love nor true friendship to condone an offense 
against God, much less to be a sharer in it. 

This love should be truly fraternal, i. e., as among children of the 
same Father, and brothers of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thanks to the successful teaching of the Apostles, this brotherly 
love soon became the distinctive mark of the early Christians, and 
was observed with astonishment by their enemies and persecutors. 
“‘ See how they love one another, and are ready to die one for the 
other!” (Tertullian, contra Gentiles.) 

Finally, this love should have no admixture of pride or relative 
superiority, but should be stimulated by mutual respect and sincere 
love of God. “ With honor preventing one another,” and “ in spirit 
fervent, serving the Lord.” 

II. The Apostle next speaks of the interior sentiments (he had 
been speaking of love with reference to its exterior manifestation 
towards others) which should be the main-spring of our actions; 
the secret of Christian fortitude, power of resistance; perseverance 
in spite of trials, obstacles, and discouragement. 

1. The Christian should always “ rejoice in hope” of the sustain- 
ing grace of God, and of the final triumph and reward, knowing that 
“ Nothing is wanting to him of any grace, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (I. Cor. i. 7). 

2. Should be “ patient in tribulation,” for “God is faithful, who 
will not suffer us to be tempted above that which we are able; but 
will make also with temptation issue, that we may be able to bear it” 
(1. Cor.=. 13). 

3. The Christian should be “ instant in prayer,” i. e., persevering, 
regular, unfailing. For prayer obtains the daily bread of the soul, 
given bountifully by “ Our Father in Heaven.” 
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III. With characteristic, almost impetuous earnestness, St. Paul 
reverts again to fraternal duties: 

Charity to all those in need; “communicating to the necessities of 
the saints ” (Sic S. Chrysostom et alii, apud 4 Lapide). 

Sympathy with our neighbor, in joy and in sorrow, feeling for 
him as we would feel for ourselves, and as we would wish others to 
feel for us in like circumstances. 

Forbearance, and even forgiveness towards those who persecute or 
calumniate. ‘‘ Bless and curse not.” 

Leave punishment and retribution to God. “ Revenge is mine, 
saith the Lord, and I will repay ” (Deut. xxxii. 35). 

All this each one is able to do, and should do, “ according to the 
grace that is given us.” 

Conclusion.—Dwell briefly (for it will be further developed and 
insisted upon later on) upon the sound and solid basis of Christian 
morality here laid down by the great Apostle, so admirably and 
perfectly in harmony with the teachings of our Divine Saviour. 

Exhortation.—To earnest attention to this sublime doctrine, and to 
earnest endeavor to put it in practice. 

The Apostle himself promises to lead on those who are faithful 
into higher ways of perfection. ‘Be zealous for the better gifts, and 
I will show unto you yet a more excellent way ” (I. Cor. xii. 31). 
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THE HOLY NAME. 


BY THE REV, OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D., ST. BERNARD’S SEMINARY 
d 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


“He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore, God also hath exalted him, and hath given him a name 
which is above every name: that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell; and that every tongue 
— ae that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father,’ 

hil, ii. 8-11, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Incarnation is the central truth of our holy religion, 
It is also a great mystery, a combination of mysteries. Yet we must try 
to realize its import to us. To-day we have to do with one of these mys- 
teries—that of the Holy Name. It is set forth in the Epistle of the Mass. 

II. The plan of Redemption as foreshadowed by prophecy. It con- 
tained two prominent features. 1. The Redeemer was allotted a work for 
which he was to suffer and dite. 2. For this he was to be rewarded, St. 
Paul, in the Epistle, tells how these conditions were fulfilled. The reward 
is universal dominion, spoken of as the name of Jesus. 

III. This presence and power is personal. Its meaning in Old Tes- 
tament language under the phrase “ the name of the Lord.” Similar usage 
of the phrase “the name of Jesus” in the New Testament. Hence is 
formulated an adequate definition of “the name of Jesus.” 

IV. This abiding and active presence of Jesus Christ in the Church 
and in the individual soul is the essence of Christianity. It distinguishes — 
it from every other association of men. The manifold proofs of this 
assertion and the effects of this presence described to show how it is 
presumed in every religious rite and in every supernatural act. 

Hence follows in what this name is distinct from and above every 
other name. It is whose bearer is (a) ever preseni, (b) active, (c) who 
knows us personally, (d) loves us, (e) has power to help us and by this 
name is pledged to do so. 

VI. Practical importance of realizing this presence of Jesus Christ 
(a) in the Church (b) and in the individual soul. 


I. Dear Brethren: The great central truth of our holy religion 
is the Incarnation. That the One who some nineteen hundred years 
ago grew up to man’s estate in a village of Palestine, who, when in 
mature years He began to preach to the people, declared Himself to 
be the Son Eternal of the Most High, equal to the Father; that this 
One, the man of Nazareth, who lived and labored and suffered and 
died, is in very deed true God, the Eternal Son of the Eternal Father, 
behold, my brethren, the great central, fundamental truth of the re- 
ligion by reason of which we are called Christians. If a man pro- 
fess this truth, he has laid the first claim to the name of Christian. 
Does he deny it, then, whatever else he may choose to call him- 
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self, he is no Christian. This truth so fundamental of our holy re- 
ligion is also a great mystery. It is a fact, but a fact of God’s own 
special choosing and making. It is not the result of natural causes. 
It has not happened in the ordinary course of human history, as the 
outcome of events that preceded it. No, not even the Fall of Man 
and the necessity of Redemption could give any clew for thinking it 
or hoping for it. It is something that could never be conceived of 
by any creatures, but is the free result of God’s infinite wisdom, 
mercy, and power, wonderful above all the wonderful things that 
God has done for us, His creatures. As a mystery, it is beyond our 
comprehension. We can never fathom it. Yet we must all endeavor 
to realize it, each according to the measure of grace bestowed upon 
him. 

The Incarnation is not only a mystery, it is a work of God’s special 
devising, replete with mysteries. It is a divinely chosen plan, the ac- 
complishment of which has involved mysteries at every step and turn. 
To-day we have to deal with one of the marvels of this wonderful 
project of God’s mercy and love. On this day, the Second Sunday 
after Epiphany, the Church celebrates the feast of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus. The mysteries of this Holy Name are set forth in 
the words of St. Paul as read in the Epistle of the Mass. Having 
stated that Christ was very God, equal to the Father, the Apostle goes 
on to say that, notwithstanding this, He took the form of a servant, 
that in this form He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the Cross; that, moreover, for this obedi- 
ence and humiliation, God rewarded Him, and rewarded Him in this 
that He gave Him a name which is above every name, a name in 
which every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, 
and under the earth. Here are a series of mysteries upon which 
we must fix our thoughts if we would realize the meaning of the 
Holy Name which the Church intends this day to honor. 

II. The plan of Redemption, or the manner in which fallen man 
was to be redeemed, was a work which God freely devised. How it 
was to be carried out was gradually made known by revelations and 
prophecy in the Old Testament. According to these revelations 
the promised Redeemer had a work allotted to Him to perform, and 
for the faithful performance of this work in obedience to the divine 
Will He was to receive a reward. These two things stand out 
prominently in all the prophecies by which His mission was fore- 
shadowed and become clearer as the time for His coming approaches. 
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The main features of this plan were that the Redeemer was to 
humble Himself, that He was to be obedient, that He was to 
approach the throne of God in humility and prayer, that He way 
to pass through humiliation and suffering unto death. The re 
ward promised for fulfilling faithfully the part thus allotted to Him 
was nothing less than supreme, sovereign dominion over all cre. 
ation. He who had thus humbled Himself was to be constituteg 
supreme Lord and King of heaven and earth. Through obedience, 
suffering, and death, He was to enter into possession of a kingdom 
without end in time and without limitation in space. “ Ask of 
me,” says the Father, addressing Him in the second psalm, “and 
I will give thee the nations for thine inheritance, and for thy 
possession the end of the earth.” And again in the prophecy of 
Isaias, “Jf he shall lay down his life for sin, he shall see a 
long-lived posterity, and the plan of the Lord shall prosper in his 
hand. . . . Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.” ‘These were the conditions 
upon which supreme power and authority were offered, and St. 
Paul, in the Epistle read to-day, testifies that in the fulness of time 
these conditions were rigidly fulfilled. While insisting that Christ 
in His human nature was God, and might therefore in the flesh 
have asserted the sovereign claims of divinity, the Apostle gives 
testimony that He did not do this, but humbled Himself, appearing 
outwardly as a servant; that “in the days of his flesh, offering 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears unto him 
who could save him from death, he was keard because of his rever- 
ence” (Heb. v. 7) ; that in obedience to the divine plan He submitted 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. Here we have St. Paul re- 
cording as an historian what the Old Testament writers had fore- 
shadowed by prophecy. He records how Christ rigidly fulfilled 
the part allotted to Him by the divine counsels and which had been 
prophetically set forth in many parts of the Old Testament. And 
what, according to St. Paul, is the reward which He received for 
His fidelity to the divine plan? The prophets had foretold that 
it would be supreme, universal dominion. The same is the teaching 
of St. Paul, for, according to the Apostle, Christ was given in re- 
turn for His obedience, humiliation, and death, a power and author- 
ity, a sovereign dominion to which all things in heaven, on earth, 
and under the earth must bow in subjection. But mark how he 
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expresses this truth. Universal power is, according to the Apostle, 
the reward of Christ’s humiliation; and this universal, all-subduing 
power he calls the name of Jesus. “He humbled himself unto 
death, even to the death of the Cross. Wherefore God hath exalted 
him, and hath given him a name which is above every name.” 
“What,” we might ask the Apostle, “is it a name and a name 
only that is given in reward for such profound humiliation, for such 
rigid obedience ? ” Yes, verily; for it is above every name in this 
“that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those that 
are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.” 

III. But this universal dominion, this supreme omnipotent virtue 
to which all creation is made subject, does not exist apart from the 
person who possesses and exercises it. This we must also con- 
sider if we would get at the full meaning of the Apostle’s words. We 
shall more easily grasp this meaning if we recall what the expression 
“the name of the Lord” was used to signify in the Scripture lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. Almighty God had formed a covenant 
with His chosen people and in various ways had promised that He 
would reside with them, live with them, that He would be ever 
present in their midst as their King, Protector, God. Referring 
to this presence, He spoke to David through the prophet Nathan: 
“Shalt thou build me a house to dwell in? Whereas I have not 
dwelt in a house from the day that I brought the children of Israel 
out of the land of Egypt even to this day, but have walked in a 
tabernacle and ina tent.” That this presence among His people was 
not a fiction of the mind, but a real power which manifested itself 
in action, is further shown in the same chapter of the Second Book 
of Kings, as well as in numerous other parts of the history of the 
chosen people. “ I have been with thee wheresoever thou hast walked, 
and have slain all the enemies from before thy face,’ He said 
again to David, whom He had chosen to rule His people. When 
afterwards Solomon, in obedience to the divine command, had 
built the temple, the Lord spoke to him and said: “I have sancti- 
fied this house, which thou hast built, to put my name there forever, 
and my eyes and my heart shall be there always.” Here the same 
living, acting, personal presence of God which is spoken of in one 
place is in another referred to and described as His name. This 
phrase, then, “ the Name of the Lord,” does not refer merely to the 
word, made up of so many letters and syllables, by which the Deity 
was known in the Hebrew language; nor again does it refer 
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merely to that word as a symbol by which something absent or 
apart would be represented. It refers rather to the living, real 
and personal presence of God Himself among His people, inasmuch 
as that presence was active, manifesting itself in the many wonder- 
ful ways in which He guided, warned, chastised, or rewarded them 
so frequently and so palpably that it hardly required faith to be- 
lieve that He was in a special manner in their midst. It is to this 
presence and power, and not to a mere dead symbol, that the 
prophets and psalmist refer when they speak of “ fearing the Name 
of the Lord,” “calling on the Name of the Lord,” “trusting in 
the Name of the Lord,” “provoking the Name of the Lord,” 
“praising and glorifying the Name of the Lord.” 

It is in a similar sense that the writers of the New Testament 
use the phrase, the Name of Jesus. “ Silver and gold I have none,” 
said St. Peter to the lame man who beggea alms at the gate of the 
temple, “ but what I have I give thee; in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, arise and walk.” In accordance with this usage we 
are told that “in the Name of Jesus” the blind were made to see, 
the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, the dumb to speak; that in this 
Name the dead were raised to life, the lepers were cleansed; that 
there is no other Name under heaven by which men can be saved; 
and that, as we read in to-day’s Epistle, in this Name every knee 
must bow of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell. The 
omnipotent power which effected all these things, the mysterious 
power which is represented as at the service of the Apostles and 
available through faith, is invariably referred to under this ter- 
minology. But these are only the outward signs of this power. 
They arrest the attention because as miracles they are perceived 
by the senses. But greater things, things of a higher order, are pro- 
duced by the same mysterious virtue and are referred to in the 
same way. In the name of Jesus sins are forgiven, the soul is 
cleansed, all the Sacraments are administered, peace is established 
between heaven and earth, victory is obtained over the powers of 
darkness, over the world, the flesh and the devil. Such are the 
wonderful effects which in the language of the New Testament 
are attributed to the name of Jesus. Just as in the Old Testament 
the name of the Lord meant the omnipotent power of God present 
and acting among His people, so the name of Jesus is nothing else 
than the living, permanent, personal presence of the Saviour, re- 
siding in His Church, ever active, now and to the end of time, in 
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the performance of all the manifold works of redemption and 
sanctification. The name of Jesus is the name of the Saviour. It is 
the name of the God-Man in His office of Redeemer. It is the 
power given Him by the eternal decrees in view of this office, the 
office of Eternal High Priest, of Mediator between God and man. 
It is the power by which all the manifold works of that office are 
performed, by which men are redeemed from sin, strengthened 
and sanctified by grace, prepared for heaven; the power by which 
the Church is guided in her continual warfare against vice and 
error through the centuries of her history, and by virtue of which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against her. In a word, the name 
of Jesus is nothing else than Jesus Christ himself, the God-Man, 
living and operating in the Church as an organization and in the 
soul of the individual Christian. 

IV. This abiding and active presence of Jesus Christ in His 
Church and in the soul of the individual is the very essence, the soul 
of Christianity. It is the element which distinguishes Christianity 
from every other form of religion and from every school or system 
of philosophy or morality. Our holy religion is not a mere aggre- 
gation of men who profess belief in the teachings and honor the 
name of one who lived nineteen hundred years ago. The Founder 
of this religion has not retired from the work which He began 
while He lived here visibly among men. Speaking of the Church 
which He founded, He said: “ Behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” And speaking of the sanctifi- 
cation of the individual soul, He said: ‘‘ If any man love me, the 
Father will love him, and we will come to him and take up our 
abode in him.” He is present in the Church, and through her 
organization now performs the works of mercy and sanctification 
which He once performed in the form of a visible Man. He is 
present in Baptism, for it is His power which wipes away sin from 
the soul. He is present in Confirmation, for it is He who imprints 
the indelible mark—present in the confessional, in the Eucharist, 
in every act of the Church by which grace is conferred or pardon 
obtained. He is present in the soul when temptation is resisted, 
when charity is exercised, in every supernatural act by which we 
are advanced on the way to heaven, for it is only His power which 
can give us victory or bestow the grace by which it is obtained. 
“Without me,” he said to His Apostles and to all men, “ you can 
do nothing,’ absolutely nothing in the way of salvation. This is 
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the supreme and universal dominion in the new creation which was 
given Him in His office of Redeemer as the reward of His humilia- 
tion and suffering, and this is the virtue designated by the Name 
of Jesus. 

V. We can now understand why this name is above every other 
name and different from every other name. Men are said to honor 
the names-of the great ones of earth who have passed from the 
scene of their activities and have left some work accomplished for 
which they are held in memory. But to what and to whom is this 
homage paid? Not surely to the word as a mere combination of 
letters or as a sound which dies on the air with the breath which 
utters it. Nor is this homage paid to the body of the dead hero, 
which has already gone down and mingled with the dust whence it 
came. Do they, then, intend to render this honor to the soul? In 
many cases they profess not to believe in its existence; and, even 
admitting that it exists, they know not in what state, nor whether 
it any longer takes concern or can take concern in the affairs of 
men. To what, then, and to whom, is this honor paid? To a mere 
memory, to a shadow, to a word, or name, if you will, but only as 
it represents certain deeds achieved in times gone by. The indi- 
vidual who bore that name is gone, and its use can no longer call 
up his living presence or power. But with the name of Jesus the . 
case is different. He died, it is true, but in that He triumphed 
over death. His body has not mingled with the dust. In accord- 
ance with the prophecy, it has not seen corruption. Body and soul 
again united, He arose triumphant from the tomb, glorious and 
immortal. Thus has He entered into possession of the kingdom 
and power promised Him as the reward of His humiliation and 
death; thus has He acquired the name of Jesus. It is the name 
of the all-powerful God in human nature, and as such He remains 
in His Church working and sanctifying men to the end of time. 
His name is not a hollow sound, a mere memory of what is past, 
a, symbol of what is absent. No, it is the very virtue and power of 
the divine Saviour ever present, ever active, ever continuing in the 
world the work which He began nineteen hundred years ago. When 
we call upon that name we call upon one who is present with us, 
hears our prayer, and has power to help us. When we honor that 
name, it is not a mere tribute paid to the memory of a benefactor 
who accomplished something in the past of which we now partake 
the benefit, to whom, however, we have never been known person- 
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ally. We honor, for instance, the name of Washington. We enjoy 
many benefits which his noble life achieved for us. He was our 
penefactor. But see the contrast. Washington is no more. His 
name stands for something that is past and gone. He never knew 
us personally. We know not if he has yet power to help us. We 
are unable to enter into communication with him. But when we 
honor the name of Jesus the case is different. The person who 
bears that name is still alive. He is present with us. He knows 
each one of us personally. He knows you, my brethren, and He 
knows me—even our most secret thoughts. The interior of our 
souls is known to Him as to ourselves. He loves each one of us. 
“He loved me,” says St. Paul, “and he delivered himself up for 
me.” We can now hold communication with Him. He has power 
to help us. Nay, the name of Jesus which he has taken is a guar- 
antee that He will help us if we call upon Him; for this name is 
the power which He wields, the virtue which He exercises as the 
Helper of all, the Saviour of men, the Redeemer of a fallen race. 

VI. I have said, my brethren, that this presence of Jesus Christ, 
acting in the Church and in the individual soul, is identical with 
the Name of Jesus. To the world it may seem an abstract and 
dificult truth. But we are Catholics and Christians only in so far 
as we realize this very truth. To those of living and simple faith 
it is nothing difficult. It is one of those mysteries which the Father 
“has concealed from the wise and has revealed to the humble and 
little ones.” See the Catholic child, when it pronounces that name, 
bow the head in reverence, feeling and knowing that it is in the 
very presence of the One who bears it. See the Sister of Charity, 
as she passes into the contagious ward, mutter that name in prayer, 
fully conscious that the Person represented by that name is there 
to help her; there, too, to place the crown upon her brow when her 
labor undertaken for love of this name is ended. And so we love 
the Church as Catholics because Jesus Christ is working in her 
and through her. We obey its pastors because they are only the 
organs of this Divine Presence, in all of which they have a right to 
command us. We call upon that name because we know our prayer 
calls up the presence and assistance of Him who for love of us 
acquired it at the price of such great sufferings and humiliation. 
We know that there is no other name under heaven by which we 
can be saved, and accordingly as Catholics we run not after every 
new and insane theory that is proposed for the salvation of men 
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and the perfection of society. With us it is “ Jesus Christ yester- 
day, and to-day, and the same forever.” And just as we must real- 
ize this truth of His presence in the Church we must also realize 
the other of His presence in the individual soul. “ With Christ,” 
says St. Paul, “I am nailed to the cross.” And the effect of this 
dying to the world the same Apostle very clearly lays down when 
he says, “ I live now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” We are Chris- 
tians so far as Christ lives in us. If we are in the state of grace, 
leading Christian lives, He is present in our souls. Then have 
we a full right to be called Christians, for then the name of Jesus 
has realized in us its true meaning. If we belong to the Holy 
Name Society and carry its badge, that name hanging outwardly on 
our breast has a true meaning only in so far as it stands for the 
living presence of Jesus inwardly in our hearts. Let us then on 
this holy feast call upon this Name that in us may be realized its 
full meaning; for there is no other name under heaven given to 
men by which we can be sanctified here and obtain salvation here- 
after. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
CHRISTIAN PEACE AND HARMONY. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“Be not wise in your own conceits: to no man rendering evil for evil; pro- 
viding good things, not only in the sight of God, but also in the sight of all 
men.”—Rom. xii. 16, 17. 


Exordium.—St. Paul has already told us (I. Post Epiph.) the true 
object and end of Christian life; that, belonging entirely and solely 
to God, we should live to and for Him. 

He has told us (II. Post. Epiph.) how we should use the spiritual 
gifts of God; what interior dispositions and virtues we should culti- 
vate and practise, in order that we may comply with the holy will 
of God, by offering ourselves “a living sacrifice, pleasing to Him.” 

To-day’s Epistle contains another important and most practical 
lesson. If properly understood, it is simply this: Christians should 
strive to live in Peace and Harmony. 

I. The Apostle repeatedly insists upon this in his Epistle to his 
various Christian communities whom he loved with all the tender- 
ness, ardor, and solicitude of a true disciple of our loving Master. 

To the Corinthians, he says, “ God is not the God of dissension, 
but of peace” (I. Cor. xiv. 33). 

To the Galatians: “ The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, 
patience” (v. 22). “ Bear ye one another’s burdens; and so you 
shall fulfil the law of Christ. For if any man think himself to be 
something, whereas he is nothing, he deceiveth himself” (vi. 2, 3). 

To the Ephesians: “ With all humility and mildness, with pa- 
tience, supporting one another in charity. Careful to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace” (iv. 2, 3). 

To the Colossians: ‘Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your 
hearts, wherein also you are called in one body” (iii. 15). 

As a last exhortation to the Romans: “ Therefore let us follow 
after the things that are of peace” (xiv. 19). 

The reason of his solitude on this point should not be difficult to 
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understand. The social bond is a necessary condition of man’s life 
in this world. We do not, and cannot stand alone. We are not as 
trees or plants, each of which draws its nourishment, Separately and 
independently, from the earth and the atmosphere; and which thrive 
the better when not in too close contact. 

We not only have a mutual dependence upon one another, but as 
rational beings and Christians, we are bound together by the strong- 
est ties under heaven. 

We are not strangers, but brothers; children of one Father, God, 
“the Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all” 
(Eph. iv. 6). 

II. What, then, is there to prevent this Christian peace and har- 
mony? Two things: Man’s misconception of himself, and his mis- 
conception of his duty and obligations toward his fellow men. 

The Apostle strikes the key-note of the evil and its remedy: Be 
not wise in your own conceits. 

One of the several meanings of the word conceit, is, “ A vain 
estimate of one’s self.” 

This is evidently the meaning attached to it in Holy Writ: “ Hast 
thou seen a man wise in his own conceit? There shall be more hope 
of a fool than of him” (Prov. xxvi. 12). 

Such a one is concentrated all in self, knows the law of God, and 
keeps it—for himself—as the Pharisee did. 

May be a “ pillar of the church,” sober, and honest, as the re- 
spectable world understands these terms. But he has never under- 
stood the words of the Beloved Disciple: ‘“‘ Whosoever is not just, 
is not of God; nor he that loveth not his brother. He that hath the 
substance of this world, and shall see his brother in need, and shall 
shut up his bowels from him (i. e., be cold, unsympathetic and in- 
different toward him), how doth the charity of God abide in him?” 
(I. John, iii. 10, 17). 

Such a man, however “ respectable” and “ independent,” is a 
“barren fig tree ;’ and so much the worse for himself. We know 
our meek and gentle Saviour’s appreciation (Matt. xxi. 18, 19). 

If all men, or many men, were so disposed—living for self alone— 
how could they fulfil the law of Christ?” 

It is not by selfish, individual, rival effort that success is achieved 
in the world—that great enterprises are accomplished, great ends 
attained. 

On the contrary, by harmony, unity of action, even the sacrifice 
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for the time being of individual, personal interests or preferences, 
as seen in all commercial, political and municipal organizations. No 
wonder that our Blessed Lord says: “ The children of this world are 
wiser than the children of light ” (Luke xvi. 8). 

Mutual sympathy and co-operation, therefore, is what the Apostle 
means by “ providing good things, not only in the sight of God, but 
also in the sight of all men.” 

“Let not mercy and truth leave thee; put them about thy neck, 
and write them in the tables of thy heart. And thou shalt find 
grace and good understanding before God and men” (Prov. iii. 
3, 4). 

III. The Apostle warns us against yielding to a spirit of resent- 
ment—‘ rendering evil for evil.” 

Clearly acknowledges that we may have great difficulty, at times, 
in bearing with the annoyances coming from the defects of others. 

Hence the moderate and most reasonable injunction: “Jf it be 
possible, as much as is in you, have peace with all men.” 

May be necessary to avoid intimacy with certain persons. But 
these cases are exceedingly rare. Should not be easily or uncharita- 
bly supposed to exist. 

When they actually do—no gossip; no recrimination; no effort 
or desire to “ return evil for evil.” On the contrary, should evil or 
misfortune overtake the one who has been unkind or unjust to us, we 
should not fail to go to his relief. “If thy enemy be hungry, give 
him to eat; if he thirst, give him to drink,” etc. 

Conclusion.—St. Paul is evidently laying down no high or impos- 
sible law of Christian duty. The very same that our Holy Mother 
Church is constantly teaching. 

Call attention to its eminently practical value, from the simplest 
and plainest point of view. “In union there is strength.” The evil 
effect of dissensions. Scandal, disgrace, and contempt before the 
hostile or unbelieving world ; consequent weakness and lack of in- 
fluence to accomplish anything for the good of religion or the up- 
lifting of ourselves and our fellow-men. 

Exhortation to ponder well these things, bearing in mind the words 
of the Apostle which forcibly summarize our duty in our social 
relations. 

“Be not wise in your own conceits; to no man rendering evil for 
evil; providing good things, not only in the sight of God, but also 
in the sight of all men.” 


Sa 
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CHRIST OUR PHYSICIAN. 


BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“ And Jesus said to him: I will come and heal him.”—Gospel of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The double miracle in to-day’s Gospel shows 
Our Lord in light of divine healer. Race stricken with moral leprosy in 
fall. Connection between sin in soul and disease in body. Human nature 
in all ats powers has broken loose from God. Needs a physician. Christ 
still “ goeth about” healing and restoring the sick. 

I. (a) Healing art ever held in high esteem. (b) Something divine 
in work and office of doctor. Why? (c) Disease regarded as effect of 
evil agency. (d) Hence power of restoring to health by miracle a test 
and proof of divine mission. (e) Types of Christ often great healers— 
Moses, Elias, etc. (f) Christ appealed to His power over disease as 
proof, He was Messias. 

II. Symbol and figure of His power to heal deeper and more far- 
reaching diseases of soul. “ Loosed from sin and sickness at once.” Go in 
peace, etc., Pharisees, “ancient and modern.” Baptism and Extreme 
Unction. The blind, lame, and leprous types of sinners. 

Ill. Is sin real or fictitious soul malady? Nature of moral evil. Is 
there a remedy for it? Christ sole Physician. Spiritual quacks abound. 
His system of healing still in force. Church, Sacraments, etc. Heals 
through priests acting ministerially! Air, food, light, exercise in spiritual 
sense. 

IV. How are we cured? First, we must own to and recognize our 
illness; second, we must believe in power of physician; third, approach 
Him with humility. 

Conclusion.—Faith and humility of leper and centurion. Exhort to 
imitate their manner of appealing to Christ, our Physician. 


Reading in the Gospel of the poor outcast leper, and brave Roman 
officer alike, compelling Our Lord, as it were, by the very violence of 
their faith, to work miracles in their behalf, our thoughts naturally 
turn to Him as the great Physician of mankind, “ by whose stripes 
even we are healed.” The race stricken with moral leprosy look up to 
Him for healing, as did the leprous Israelites in the desert to His type 
and symbol, the brazen serpent. “ Magnus de coelo venit medicus 
quia magnus in terra jacebat aegrotus,” says St. Augustine. The con- 
nection between sin and foul bodily diseases is not a mere metaphor. 
It is often, and in ultimate analysis, perhaps, wholly that of cause and 
effect. The fall of man, and the spiritual and carnal diseases it en- 
gendered, and still engenders, is not a dead doctrine, but a living fact. 
We have but to look at the world without, and our own hearts within, 
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to read the word, “ depravity ” written large. Mind, will, and fancy, 
poth in the regenerate and unregenerate, bear its impress. They 
preak loose, or tend to break loose, from the Creator; for “ Man’s 
heart,” as a general expression for his powers and faculties (Gen. 
viii. 21), “is prone to evil from his youth.” And this produces 
directly a leprous condition of soul, and, indirectly, of body also. 
We are all “ sick unto death,” till the great healer, “ Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, passeth by,” touches us in Sacramental power, and says, “I will, 
be thou made clean.” How our maladies came, we need not stay to 
inquire; but that they are very real, our own self-consciousness re- 
veals. As in Judea, Christ still goeth about, curing the sick, and 
the palsied, and the lepers. The office and ministry, “the cure of 
souls,” accompanied by signs, and breathings, and anointings, still 
goes on in His Church. Every time the leprosy of grave sin reaches 
the soul, and we make an earnest appeal for mercy, and pardon, by a 
good act of contrition, we still hear Our Lord’s words in the Gospel 
of the day, “ Go, show thyself to the priests ;” make a good con- 
fession as soon as you can. It is the appointed means for judicial 
pardon. Indeed, Christ’s title of physician still clings to the priest, 
as representing Him, in the tribunal of penance. But the power and 
the name came both from Christ, who is preeminently “our Healer.” 

I. Why this title should be His, it seems almost superfluous to say. 
Mankind at large have ever felt that there is something almost divine 
in the healing art, even when limited to bodily ailments. The power 
of curing diseases, of dispelling pain—the functions and office, in 
short, of the doctor—have ever been regarded as bordering on the 
supernatural. And no wonder! For what more godlike than sooth- 
ing pain and sorrow, fighting manfully, often hopelessly, the fell 
diseases that scourge our race, and make life itself, as in the case of 
the leper, a living death? So knitted, indeed, to the divine, is the 
healing art, that disease itself was once regarded as the special work 
of the evil one, and as such to be combatted only by superhuman 
agency. Madness, and fever, and leprosy, and palsy were, and in 
some places still are, looked upon as forms of diabolical possession, 
to be dealt with only by divine power. 

Our Lord, it is true, was typified and foreshadowed to great law- 
givers, warriors, priests and prophets; but it is worthy of note that 
most of them were great healers as well. Moses and Aaron and 
Elias and Samuel—they who taught and fought in Israel of old— 
were healers, and cured diseases likewise. Indeed, teaching and 
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legislating are but forms of healing a nation. Our Lord came, it js 
true, in all these capacities; but that of physician shone above all the 
rest. It was not feats of military or political wisdom, nor the display 
of profound, superhuman, philosophical speculations, that He chose, 
as evidence of the truth of His mission. No! He simply worked 
miracles, wonders of the healing art. Asked for a proof that He 
came from God, that He was the true Messias, His reply was, “Go 
and relate to John what you have heard and seen; the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed,” and a deeper form of healing 
still, for it pierces to the very soul, “the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them” (Matt. xi. 5). The public life of Our Lord js 
summed up by St. Luke (himself a doctor) as one of teaching, and 
healing. “‘ When the people knew they followed Him, and he re- 
ceived them, and spoke to them of the Kingdom of God, and healed 
them who had need of healing ” (Luke ix. 11). “ For virtue went 
forth from him,” and healed all. There was a savor, a restoring 
power, in His very presence that penetrated to the inmost seat of 
disease. The hem of His robe healed a malady of twelve years’ stand- 
ing. By far the largest number of the miracles He wrought were in 
favor of the sick. He was, and ever is, the Good Samaritan to our 
race, pouring in “oil and balsam” to soothe and heal our wounds. 


He earned by His life, and His works, the title of the divine Physi- 
cian. 


II. But there are heart sores, deeper than any wound inflicted by 
the sword—diseases worse than any that baffle the doctor’s skill. 
Bodily ailments, in the main, are but the fruits and symptoms, the 
effects and shadow, of the soul’s great ailment, sin. They may not 
be the result of the sufferer’s own sins, but a legacy or outcome of the 
sins of others. Suffering and crime are appalling spectres, haunting 
life; yet if we go below the surface, they are cause and effect. Our 
Lord, as physician, dealt tenderly and ably with both forms of evil. 
Nay, His cure of the body was but a symbol and figure of His power 
and readiness to heal the graver and more deeply seated diseases of 
the soul. In fact, He usually healed both together. The words He 
used, on curing a poor man, down with paralysis, were, “ Man, thy 
sins are forgiven thee” (Luke v. 20), thus absolving or loosing 
both soul and body from their respective maladies. It is significant 
that the Pharisees were very much shocked at this double display of 
healing power. “Who is this who speaketh blasphemies?” they 
said. “ Who can forgive sins but God alone?” (Id. v. 21), just as 
their representatives to-day profess to be scandalized at what goes 
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on at Lourdes and in the confessional. Leprosy or any foul disease 
of body is the shadow, as it were, cast by the leprosy of the spirit. 
Surely Christ, who came to heal our stricken race, can cleanse both, 
for it was foretold by Isaias: “ God himself will come and will save 
you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall be free” (Isaias xxxv. 5, 6, 7). 
One has only to witness the ceremonies of Baptism and Extreme 
Unction to see how profoundly engraven in the mind of the Church 
is the connection between the maladies of soul and body. 

We deal here with Christ, chiefly, as healer of souls. How deeply 
diseased the human race was in this respect, ere His coming, I need 
not say. The prophet’s description of Christ as reduced to the state 
“of a leper,” a worm, and no man, “as one stricken with wounds,” 
in whom “there is no soundness ” from “ crown of head to sole of 
foot,” typifies also the condition to which sin had brought the race. 
To heal it, and wash it clean, His precious blood was poured out, and 
is stored up in sacramental fountains, as a saving medicine for those 
who have recourse to the divine Physician. 

The lame and halt, the blind and deaf, and devil-possessed, who 
obstructed the highways of Judea, “ when Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by ” (Luke xviii. 37), piteously imploring the “ Son of David 
to have mercy on them,” are represented to-day by sin-stricken souls, 
who seek the balm and ointment that He alone can apply. There 
are blind who see not the things of God, whose state, spiritually, is 
as bad, if not worse, than was, bodily, that of Blind Bartimeus, who 
sat by the road side. Do they not need the saving healing power of 
Jesus of Nazareth? There are deaf souls who hear not “ the things 
that are to their peace”; dumb, the cords of whose tongues in 
matters of conscience are as tied as were those of the man of the 
Gospel; cripples, who are motionless and paralyzed in spirit. Do 
they not need the skill and healing medicine of the divine Physician? 
Who is there that is not at times weary and sore at heart, sad, de- 
pressed, sinbound? How consoling the words of this Prince of Wise 
Doctors of the Spirit, ‘“‘ Come to me all ye that are heavy laden and 
I will refresh you!” (Matt. xi. 28). How touching the scene, 
when He tells the poor sinful creature at the well to ask for the 
medicinal waters that restore to eternal life. “ He that shall drink of 
the water that I will give him shall not thirst for ever ” (John iv. 13). 

III. But, it may be asked, are we morally ill at all? Can souls 
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need, or call in, a doctor? Is the saving of our souls aught more 
than an old world, time-worn phrase? Is sin a real disease of soy! 
in the sense that leprosy is of body; and if so, can, and does, Jesus 
of Nazareth provide a cure and an antidote? Now the existence of 
moral evil, i. e., of a deliberate choice on the part of the human wil] 
to act against conscience revealing the divine, is, and ever has been, 
universally recognized. It is no creation of the religion of Christ, 
In and out of Judea sin was, and is, as palpable and visible as the 
clouds that hide the sun. It is the canker, the blight, the curse of life, 
Destroy it, and the world becomes a paradise. We may drug our- 
selves into apathy and indifference to it, just as we can drug the body 
into insensibility to pain; but the evil remains. Nations and indi- 
viduals alike own that they are sin stricken ; that moral evils abound, 
incalculably worse than physical; and they loudly call for a healer 
and a Saviour. But where is he to be found? There is but one that 
even professes to save us from sin, one who was crucified as a blas. 
phemer for claiming power as Son of God to do so; one who shocked, 
and still shocks, a large number of respectable people in the exercise 
of this power. And who is He? Jesus of Nazareth. There is no 
other that can, or even will, probe our sores to the bottom, and 
cleanse us, as He did the leper in the Gospel. Quacks abound; but 
One alone is powerful “to heal and save.” There is only one great 
moral doctor in the world, Christ; only one system of soul healing, 
trustworthy and guaranteed from fatal death-dealing error, and 
that is, the system, the religion He started and promised to guide, 
protect, and abide with, “till the end of the world.” In it alone is 
there even a claim set up to inherit and dispense “the forgiveness 
of sins”; in other words, to heal men from moral disease, “ cleanse 
the soul from all iniquities.” It is the great centre of light, and 
healing, and salvation, for all mankind. Whatever soul-restoring 
power there is outside of Christ’s “ Kingdom,” His house of healing, 
the Church, is but rays reflected and refracted from this great centre, 
“ the light of the world.” 

Medicinal grace flows in perpetual streams from her sevenfold 
sacramental fountains, and the great central sacrifice of the Holy 
Mass, daily offered up, to Him “ whose name is great amongst the 
Gentiles,” and Who accepts it as “a clean oblation” from “ the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same” (Malachy i. 2). 
“ He is going about doing good” in the person of His priests, ever 
ready to heal and restore the blind and palsied and leprous that sin- 
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cerely call on Him to pity and save them. Say not that you accept 
no healing of the soul’s leprosy, if it come not direct from God. 
All God’s dealings with us are ministerial. Christ was His minister, 
so are the holders of Christ’s power, “ the dispensers of the mysteries 
of God.” The body is healed, fed, and clad, by God, through the 
ministry of others, so is the soul. Who will dare to dictate to God 
how He is to heal and save. Should we not, rather, praise and bless 
Him in that ‘‘ He gave such power to men.” 

When we are present at a Baptism, and follow reverently the | 
prayers and ceremonies prescribed by Holy Church, we know that 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Divine Physician, is there, behind the Sacra- 
mental rite, healing and cleansing the soul from the leprosy of origi- 
nal sin; and so, too, when in obedience to His command we “ go and 
show ourselves to the priests” in the Sacrament of Penance; it is 
the same heavenly doctor who heals us of “ the sins that we ourselves 
commit.” 

Furthermore, as a skilled physician, He preserves and intensifies 
the life and health restored in Baptism and Penance. The best medi- 
cine for a healthy body is found in pure air, good food, exercise and 
sunlight, all of them restorative and preservative at once. Christ has 
made a like provision for the soul. His light is ever streaming in 
upon its intelligence, from the teaching and illumining Church. The 
breath of God, the Holy Spirit, is ever playing round mind and will, 
in the inspirations and movements of actual grace, to brace up and 
strengthen it; pure food is offered it in the ever spread banquet of 
the Holy Eucharist. The soul is invited to health giving exercise in 
the various duties of practical religion—the works of mercy, the 
duties of life, elevated and sanctified by Christian motives. 

IV. We may next usefully inquire, how are we to benefit by all 
this in daily life. One thing is sure, we all need our Heavenly 
Physician either to give or preserve health of soul. “If we say we 
have no sin,” says St. John, “ we deceive ourselves,” and “ the truth 
isnot in us” (John i. 8). We all feel that it is not well with us in 
spirit. A little scrutiny will convince us that there is not a single 
power of the soul that does not bear a trace of the fall, that there 
is in us either the germ of some fatal disease, or a tendency toward 
such. Now, recognition of our maladies is the first step to cure. 
“They that are well have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick” (Mark ii. 17). The leper of the Gospel realized and pro- 
claimed his state, sought for and obtained a cure. Are we moral 
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lepers? Let us own to it. Are we proud, sensual, covetous, envious, 
filled with hatred and all ill will? Let us not blind ourselves to the 
fact. Let us not use special and specious pleading in our own be- 
half, but admit the truth, that we are what we are. There can be no 
cure without recognition of ailment. The most able doctor is power- 
iess, in face of a patient who declares there is nothing wrong. Knovwl- 
edge and disclosure of disease are necessary to cure. 

To this we must add prayer for relief, based on unshaken con- 
fidence in the good will, power and skill of our divine Healer. He 
exacts, and ever has exacted, unlimited and unquestioning faith in 
His person. The cure of those who craved for relief was deter- 
mined by their faith in Him. ‘“ Go, and as thou hast believed, so be 
it done to thee ” were His words to the centurion in to-day’s Gospel. 
And this faith compelled, as it were, the divine Physician to grant 
the fervent man’s request. For, “the servant was healed at the same 
hour.” 

Lastly, to recognize sin in ourselves, and God in our heavenly 
Physician, is to abase ourselves in deep humility before Him. He is 
a healer that “ resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble” 
(Jas. v. 6). Deep prostration of spirit is a necessary condition of 
cure. The distinguished Roman officer, who in the Gospel of to-day 
humbly craves the healing of a slave, from one who to eyes of flesh 
seemed merely a Jewish peasant, gives us a beautiful example of 
faith and humility combined. The lowly words he used are now 
the consecrated formula employed in the administration of the 
highest spiritual act known, the Holy Communion. “ Lord, I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof. Say but the 
word, and my (soul) servant shall be healed.” It is pride that keeps 
men from God, the healer of souls, and humility draws God to men. 
We all own we are ill and need the divine Physician ; yet we cherish 
pride, that is a barrier between Him and us—pride of intellect, pride 
of family, pride of wealth or bodily strength. The devil of pride 
must be cast out ere Christ, the heavenly Physician, “ will enter 
under our roof.” 

Conclusion.—Let us, therefore, take to heart the lessons of the 
Gospel; look up to Our Lord for healing and saving, and that, too, 
in the dispositions of the leper and the centurion. Conscious of our 
sinful state, let us pray Jesus of Nazareth to have pity on us. Let 
us believe and trust Him as physician of our souls. Thus, like the 
centurion, we shall hear the consoling words, “ Go, and as thou hast 
believed, so be it done to thee.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
SUMMARY OF THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY: 
LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R, K. WAKEHAM, ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, 
DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law.”—Rom. xiii. 8. 


Exordium.—In to-day’s epistle, St. Paul sums up all his previous 
advice and instructions to the Romans, in this one simple precept: 
“Love your neighbor ; and you will faithfully fulfil all your duties to 
your fellow man, and to God,” for the law includes both. It includes, 
in fact, the substance of his teaching during his whole apostolate. 

Writing, as he did, under divine inspiration, his doctrinal teaching 
to the early Christians is equally true in our own day, and for all 
time. 

The precept which he gives is simple and brief. Was given in 
the Old Law (Lev. xix, 18). Was repeated in the New, by our Lord 
Himself (Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31). 

Nevertheless, it is rejected by many as “a hard saying,” and 
accepted with difficulty by all. 

First, on account of the great difference between the ordinary 
worldly sense of the word Love, and the meaning attached to it in 
Holy Scripture. 

Secondly, because it is not sufficiently well known that Love, in 
the Scriptural sense, is, as St. Thomas says, “ The mother of all other 
virtues” (Prima Secundae, q. 62, 4). 

I. Some of the most popular meanings of the word love, as em- 
ployed in the language of the world: 

Affectionate regard, which means a certain attraction toward one 
or more particular individuals—not toward all our fellow beings. 

Friendship; which is mutual esteem. This exists naturally be- 
tween certain individuals, but not between all men, indiscriminately. 
It goes no further than the heathen love, of which Our Lord said, 
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“Tf you love (only) them that love you, what reward shall you 
have? Do not even the publicans this?” (Matt. v. 46). 

II. Perhaps the species of so-called Love upon which the gTeat- 
est amount of false sentiment has been foolishly and fatally expended, 
is that impulsive unbridled passion—uncontrolled by reason, pru- 
dence, or any moral restraint—which causes so many young persons 
of both sexes to wreck their lives, thoughtlessly and waywardly, re- 
gardless of consequences. (If circumstances permit, a word may 
be said of this deplorable folly.) 

Finally, human love, in general, is defined “ A feeling or passion 
excited by whatever is pleasing to us.” 

Certainly all men are not “ pleasing to us.” Yet, according to 
God’s command, our love should extend to all men. It is thus evident 
that all the forms of what the world calls Jove are essentially selfish, 

A greedy seeking after self-gratification, more or less intemperate 
and unbridled. 

Hence the reason why it not unfrequently changes into coldness 
and indifference, and even to bitterest hatred. 

In parental, and especially in maternal love, there is, of course, 
an inseparable bond of attraction which is unselfish, even though only 
human. 

But with this single exception, may it not be truly affirmed that, 
where no higher motive than natural or human inclination exists, 
both love and hatred have a common object or impelling force— 
self-gratification? 

Reflect, and appeal to inner consciousness for the answer. No 
wonder that when love is understood as the world seems to under- 
stand it, the command of God and the injunction of the Apostle are 
found to be difficult of fulfilment. 

III. In Holy Scripture, the words Charity and Love are em- 
ployed in absolutely the same sense, though in common usage the 
former frequently means, either alms-giving, or kindliness, gentle- 
ness, in manner and speech. 

This secondary meaning naturally follows from the first, as “ Love 
is the mother of all other virtues.” 

The Love which God commands us to have for our neighbor may 
be defined: “ An habitual disposition of mind and heart, whereby 
we sincerely wish our fellow man, whoever he may be, to have 
and enjoy all the good, prosperity, and happiness which he may legiti- 
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mately desire, and in the full measure of God’s bounty to him. Just 
3s we would wish the same for ourselves.” 

If we have this disposition toward our fellow-man. 

ist. We will not envy him his happiness and prosperity. 

2d. We will not defraud him of any part of it, by withholding 
from him anything that he has a right to. 

3d. We will not injure him by committing any of the sins enume- 
rated by St. Paul; for each of these is a grievous injustice to our 
neighbor. 

4th. In fine, we will not do anything to him, in thought, word, or 
deed, that we would not wish another to do to us. 

Evident, therefore, that the love of which the Apostle speaks, and 
which God commands us to cherish, is not a fickle, capricious impulse 
of the human heart seeking its own gratification. 

On the contrary, it is a sentiment founded upon a correct sense 
of right and justice. It is an habitual desire, and perfect willing- 
ness to satisfy the claims of both, always, and at all times. 

IV. The truth of the Apostle’s assertion now evident: “He 
that loveth his neighbor, hath fulfilled the law.” Evident also that it 
is not beyond our power. 

Owe no man anything, but to love one another. All other debts 
can be paid. The debt of Jove can never be cancelled. It continues 
as long as life itself. 

“Love I always owe,” says St. Augustine; “and it is the only 
debt which, when paid, still holds me debtor. Love I willingly give, 
and gladly receive. When I receive it, I still ask it; and when I 
pay it, I still owe it ” (Epist. lxii. ad Celest). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to form a correct estimate of what the 
world calls love; to curb its evil inclinations, and dread and flee from 
its terrible consequences. Direct attention to the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, as a most efficacious means of eradicating or at least 
overcoming those defects which are the real obstacles to acquiring 
true love of neighbor. 

“Let us love, not in word nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth ” 
(I. John iii. 18). 

“The love of our neighbor worketh no evil. Love, therefore, is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 
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THE GIFT OF FAITH. | 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“O ye of little faith.’—Matt. viii. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—God has given us a desire for knowledge. We show it in child- 
hood. As we grew up our parents caused us to learn those things which 
were necessary for us to get on in the world. The acquirement of this 
knowledge difficult. They also had us taught the most important of all 
things—religion. Although we have a natural desire to know about God 
and holy things, the acquirement of that knowledge also is difficult, and 
had we not been made to learn, we should have grown up without it 
Differences between secular and religious knowledge. 1. The time comes 
when we have learned enough of worldly knowledge, and can forget 
much that we have learned; but the time never comes when we can leave 
off studying religion, or can afford to forget what we have learned. The 
more we study it, the more we shall find to learn about it—because it tells 
us about the infinite God. The right way to acquire this knowledge is to 
practise as well as study our religion. 2. The other difference is that 
secular instruction teaches us about things which we can understand; 
while religious instruction deals with many things which we can not 
understand, 1. e., can not see for ourselves to be true. E. g., the doctrines 
of the Blessed Trinity, the Blessed Sacrament, etc. Yet we believe them. 
How are we able to do this? By means of the gift of divine fatth. With- 
out this a man might know all about the Catholic religion, but he could 
not believe it. If any here who wish they could believe, let them pray for 
faith. We Catholics who have it must take care of it; for it is possible 
to lose it. The devil tries to steal it away by various means. The most 
powerful of these is bad books, written against morality and religion. We 
must never read them; but we must read good books. We must also 
increase and brighten our faith, so that it makes real to us the things of 
God. We do this by (a) prayer, (b) acts of faith, (c) reading and 
meditation, (d) practice of our religion. 


My dear brethren in Jesus Christ, when God Almighty made us, 
He gave us, amongst other desires and aspirations, a great desire to 
know things. When we were children, as soon as we were old 
enough to observe, and to speak of what we observed, we began to 
ask questions. Why is this? Why is that? What is this? What 
is that? This was the natural desire of knowledge, the natural de- 
sire to know the truth asserting itself. As we grow older, our 
parents took care that we should be taught those things which it 
was necessary for us to know in order that we might be able to 
make our way in the world when we should pass out of their care. 
They sent us to school, and had us taught. Then, indeed, we found 
that the gaining of knowledge was hard work, a great labor, so 
great that, had we been left to ourselves, we should most likely 
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not have taken the trouble to learn at all; for, although we should 
still have desired to know things and to find out the truth about 
things, yet the labor of learning would probably have kept us from 
doing so, and we should have been content to leave our desire of 
knowledge unsatisfied, except about those things which it is quite 
easy to find out. That would have been very bad for us—we should 
have grown up ignorant and useless. Now, when our parents had 
us educated, they took care that we should also be taught the most 
important thing of all those things which we must know. I mean 
religion; that is, about God, and what he has done for us, and our 
duties to Him, and how we can save our souls and go to heaven. 
We all have a natural desire, put into our hearts by God Himself, 
to know about Him and about religion, but that, too, means hard 
work, labor and pains. So, then, it is likely, indeed it is certain, 
that if our parents and teachers had not taken care to make us learn 
about those things, sometimes even against our will, we should have 
grown up ignorant of the most important of all things, the things 
we must know in order to save our souls. We used, perhaps, to 
think it hard that we should be forced to learn; but as we grew 
older, we saw the necessity of it, and felt grateful to our parents 
and teachers for insisting that we should. Now there are differ- 
ences between the two kinds of learning of which I have been speak- 
ing, and which we generally call secular knowledge and religious 
knowledge. One difference is this, that the time comes when we have 
acquired enough secular knowledge to suit our purpose, and so we 
can safely leave off, and even forget a good deal of what we have 
learned, without damaging our chance of getting on in the world. 
We have done with school learning; it has done its work, and we 
begin to learn the lessons of the great world into which we go. 
We learn a business, or a profession, and how to be good and 
useful citizens and members of society. But the time never comes 
when we can safely forget the teachings of religion, or when we 
can say that we know enough about it, and need not study it any 
more. No; our Holy Religion, the Catholic Religion, is so great 
and beautiful, that we go on learning more and more about its 
greatness and beauty. And that is because it teaches us about God. 
And God is Infinite; and the longer we live, and every day we 
live, if we set about it rightly, we can learn more and more about 
God, and His goodness, and greatness, and mercy, and infinite love. 
And the way to do this is not only to study, but to carry out our 
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religion. It is only those who try well to carry out the Catholic 
Religion that will truly advance in the knowledge of God. 

And another difference between worldly knowledge and religious 
knowledge is this—that we can more or less understand those 
things which we are taught when we are receiving secular instruc- 
tion; at least, if we do not understand them, we do not really know 
them, and have to go back and try again until we do understand 
them, But religion teaches us many things which we can not under- 
stand. When I am taught in school that two and two make four, 
or that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another, I can see for myself that those things are true—that is, 
I understand them. But when I am taught that God is One God in 
Three Persons, I can not see for myself that this is true—I can not 
understand it. And when I am taught that our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is present under the outward form of bread 
and wine in the Blessed Sacrament, I cannot see for myself that this 
is true—I can not understand it. So, then, besides the difficulty 
and trouble of learning our religion, we have also this other diff- 
culty as well—that it tells us much that we can not understand. 
We know what the words mean, and we have enough understand- 
ing of them to know what we ought to believe when God teaches 
us the great truths of religion, but we can not see into them very 
far. We can not see plainly how they are true. That is what St. 
Paul means when he says: “ We see now through a glass, in a 
dark manner” (I. Cor. xiii. 12). Yet we thoroughly believe them. 
We are quite sure that they are true. God has told us, in the Holy 
Scriptures, and by the voice of the Catholic Church, which was 
spread over the world by the Apostles of Jesus Christ, and so we 
believe them without doubting, because God has revealed them to us. 

But, dear brethren, we could not do this of ourselves without 
God’s help. We might by ourselves overcome the difficulty of 
learning about religion, of studying our Catechism and our Bible— 
though there is no doubt that God helps us with his grace even to 
do that—but we could never believe them as we do, with true 
Christian faith, unless God Himself gave us the power to do so. 
But, in His great mercy, He does give us the power to do so. He 
gives us a great gift which makes us able to do so, which makes us 
certain that the teachings of our Holy Religion are true, and that 
gift is the gift of faith. “Faith is the supernatural gift of God,” 
we learn, “ which makes us able to believe firmly without doubting 
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everything that God has revealed.” Yes, dear brethren, a man 
might study and learn, and know all about the Catholic Religion, 
but he can never go down on his knees before God and humbly say, 
with Christian faith, “My God, I believe it because Thou hast 
taught it,” unless he has received the great gift of faith. Dear 
brethren, are there any among you who have often looked from 
afar off at the Catholic Religion, and seen something of its beauty 
and holiness and grandeur, and said to yourselves, “I wish that I 
could believe it,” “ I wish I could persuade myself that it is all true”? 
If so, let such a one beg humbly of God the great gift of faith, for 
it is His gift, and is poured out into our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
who has told us that “ without faith it is impossible to please God ” 
(Heb. xi. 6). 

How happy, dear brethren, are we to whom God has given that 
gift! He gave it to many of us even before we were able to know 
what it meant. He gave it to us when we were infants, in Holy 
Baptism, so that, when our teachers began to unfold to us the 
beautiful truths of religion, we were able at once to make an act of 
true Catholic and Christian faith. And to others of us He has given 
it in later life, calling us out of the darkness of error into the light 
of truth. 

Dear brethren, we must never forget how precious is this gift 
of faith. The evil one, our great enemy, knows how precious it is 
tous. He knows that it is the very beginning of salvation. And so 
he does all he can to deprive us of it—to steal it away from us. Yes, 
for we can lose it, if we do not take care of it. And he tries hard 
to prevent those who have not yet received it from ever obtaining 
it. He does this in various ways. Sometimes he uses wicked and 
unbelieving men to do his work; sometimes he puts doubts into 
our minds himself. He tries to persuade people that it is impossible 
that the teachings of the Church should be true; or he gives them 
quite a mistaken notion of what Catholics really do believe. Or 
he leads Catholics themselves into sin, persuades them to give up 
the Sacraments, and so make them at last lose their faith, because 
they will not believe in a religion which forbids their sinful pleas- 
ures. And this, as I have said, he does sometimes himself, and 
sometimes through others. So, then, we must be constantly on 
the watch: we must guard our faith. It is like a precious jewel 
which we must keep from the slightest breath that could tarnish 
it. And, dear brethren, there is one thing that, in these days, we 
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must be specially on our guard against—for it is, I may safely say, 
the most dangerous and effective means which the devil has of 
destroying faith. I mean bad books. In these days almost every 
one, even the young, can read; printing presses are without num- 
ber; books are astonishingly cheap. What could be better fitted to 
the evil purpose of the great enemy of souls than the spread of 
bad books? And he has spread them. They flood this land, and 
every civilized country, from end to end. There is no escaping 
them. They force themselves upon our notice wherever we go. 
There are impure books; there are books that teach false religions; 
there are books that scoff at all religions, and are written to prove 
that there is no God, no heaven, no hell, and no future life. Dear 


_ brethren, if we are to keep our faith we must fly from them—never 


open them. They are often written by clever men, who bring argu- 
ments that are worthless, it is true, but so cleverly put that persons 
who have not specially studied might easily be led away by them, 
Dear brethren, do not read them! If ever you take up a book, and 
find that it is against our holy religion, put it down. It is a sin to 
read it; and if you do, you will run the greatest risk of losing your 
faith, The Church knows this, and she forbids her children most 
strictly to read such books. It is not that the arguments brought 
forward can not be answered. No, indeed; the Catholic Religion 
can hold its own against any arguments that can be brought against 
it. But very often it requires study and learning to answer the 
arguments; and it is only those whose special duty it is to defend 
the Catholic religion who may read such books. Any one else who 
does so is putting his faith, that most precious and holy gift of God, 
into the greatest danger. 

But, thank God, there are good books, as well as bad books; and 
by reading good books, Catholic books, we can strengthen and 
fortify our faith against all attacks. We ought then to read good 
Catholic books as much as we can. They may not be so amusing 
or exciting as the bad books; but, in the end, we shall get much 
more real pleasure and satisfaction from them, and shall feel that, 
by reading them, we have done ourselves some good. And, dear 
brethren, it is not only a duty to keep our faith—that indeed we 
must do, or we shall not save our souls—but it is a duty to increase 
it and to make it enter into our lives. 

St. Paul tells us that “ faith is the substance of things hoped for” 
(Heb. xi. 1). What does the Holy Apostle mean by the substance 
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of things hoped for? You know that we often speak of the differ- 
ence between the “shadow ” and the “ substance ”—the worthless 
shadow, which flies from us, which we cannot lay hold of, and the 
real substance, the solid reality which we can grasp and hold. A 
man cares nothing for the shadow of a thing; he wants the thing 
itself—the substance. And when St. Paul says that faith is the 
“ substance of things hoped for,” he means that by faith we lay 
hold of, realize, make real to ourselves the things we hope 
for, the things of God, the things of heaven. Without faith 
they would be to us empty shadows, as, alas, they are to so 
many; but, if we have faith, and a great faith, they are very 
real to us. And how far they are real to us depends partly upon 
ourselves. If we keep our faith bright and living, the things of 
heaven, the truths of God, will be very real to us. God Himself, 
the Blessed Sacrament; heaven and hell; the future judgment; 
our blessed Mother and the angels and the saints; all those things 
will be a part of our lives. There is a great temptation to forget 
those things, and to think only of the things which we can touch 
and see, the things of this world. These come home to our minds 
without difficulty; but it is not so easy to keep before us the great 
realities of the world to come. We must do it by faith; and the 
greater our faith the more shall we grasp the things of God. Surely 
it would be a most blessed thing for us if God, and Our Lord, 
and the angels and saints were to us much more real than they 
usually are. If we wish them to be so, we must have a more vivid 
and lively faith. And how can we obtain it? First, by asking for 
it; by praying, with the Apostles, “Lord, increase our faith” 
(Luke xiii. 5), and with the father of the lunatic boy, “I do be- 
lieve, Lord; help Thou my unbelief” (Mark ix. 24). Secondly, by 
often making the Act of Faith; then by reading, as I have said, 
books which treat of our holy religion; and by thinking and pray- 
ing about the great truths taught us by God. And last, but not 
least, we shall find that the more we try to lead good Christian lives, 
the more we love God and serve Him, the more real will the truths 
of faith be to us every day, until that day shall come when faith 
shall be no longer necessary in the clear light of the vision of God, 
and hope shall be fulfilled, and love only shall remain for all eternity. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IlI.—Tue MEANING oF LIFE. 


To us, what must be considered as a very happy expression of 
the illustrious Cardinal Newman, there seems to be connected with 
these talks a “ peculiar felicity.” The “ peculiar felicity” is that 
they are being addressed to their audience during a season when 
the whole Catholic world is preparing for the golden jubilee of the 
Immaculate Conception. It will always be the glorious boast of 
women that the most perfect of all the creatures of Divine Omni- 
potence belonged to their sex. Adam and Eve were created in 
perfect innocence, but they did not emerge from their fiery ordeal, 
an ordeal more fiery than it is in our power to imagine; they did not 
emerge scatheless. They were spendthrifts of their magnificent pre- 
rogatives, and as a consequence limped to their destiny not garbed 
in the regal raiment of innocence, but’ short of all their royalty, 
and creeped rather than strode, creeped in the shadows of the stain 
of guilt and penance, to the God who had been so lavish of His. 
treasures upon them. So superb were they in the attire in which 
the Lord had robed them, and so splendid was their abode and so 
radiant was the path before them, that it is not hard to fancy that 
the angels crowded around the crystal battlements to welcome 
their arrival and proclaim them the almost unparalleled achieve- 
ment of the Almighty. And lo! the celestial spirits who sur- 
round and glorify the Throne waited cycles and cycles for their 
advent. And when the ascension summons knocked imperiously 
at the golden gates Adam and Eve entered, but entered not as 
princes entitled to sovereign seats, but as prisoners rescued from 
bondage and gracing the triumphal entry of Him who “led cap- 
tivity captive.” 

Jesus Christ was both man and God, was not a mere creature, 
and therefore men can not claim Him entirely as their own. 
The creature made in her entirety from nothing and _ holding 
the highest place assignable to creatures alone was a woman. 
From the first moment she was thought of in eternity by 
the mind of God, in the instant of her conception, in her birth, 
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during all the wearisome years of her sacrificial existence, her 
being was one undimmed brightness. The light of God’s face 
shone in upon her always. Her whole career was one expanse of 
light. She had been in the arms of God’s love always. From her 
initial entrance into life the golden radiance of immaculateness was 
her mantle, and she is the only pure creature whom it never re- 
pented God to have made. She was His from the beginning, and 
to-day she is the one whom it delighteth the King to honor. 

Among the splendors which make heaven a something which the 
eye has never seen, which the ear has never heard, which it hath not 
entered into the mind of man to conceive, is the dazzling glory of the 
Virgin who was assumed in the flesh into the halls of bliss, the 
glory which the elders and the martyrs and the virgins and the 
angels are singing in tones the faintest echo of which has not 
reached these zones, and one note of which, when it falls on ears of 
man or woman, makes them yearn with a bitter aching for the joys 
that are to come. “ Blessed be her holy and immaculate concep- 
tion!” This jubilee, therefore, is full of inspiration and beckon- 
ings and summonses to all young women. 

The wonderful richness and potency of the Church! It has, this 
grand Catholic Church, lifted just a corner of the curtain which hangs 
between time and eternity, and behold there is the descending of the 
ray down which steals a light that has never shone on earth or 
sky. It is in the glimmering of this light that it will be profitable 
to study the meaning of life. Mary was the descendant of kings, 
and she is an inmate of a home which has nothing to distinguish 
it but poverty and obscurity. The royalty of her race is no pro- 
tection for her. The circumstances under which she becomes a 
mother are harrowing beyond the power of pen to describe. Her 
life for thirty years was one of indigence and God knows what 
else. She was among the very poor. Labor was the law of her 
existence. She was the object of suspicion—perhaps, who knows, 
of contempt. Her son had not whereon to lay His head. He was 
snatched from her by a ruthless rabble. He was maltreated. He 
was killed. She wept over His mangled corpse. She was a widow 
and He was her only son. When He disappeared the light of her 
life was taken from her. The question may be put to the world, 
was there ever one who, as girl, young woman, mother, widow— 
was there ever a woman whose experience covered as many pos- 
sible trials and miseries as this lone woman whom we call Mary 
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the Mother of God, the Immaculate Queen of Angels? She lived 
every woman’s life. On reflection it will be impossible to point to 
a road of woman’s suffering down which she did not travel. What 
is the pressure which forces the deep sigh from the bosoms of so 
many young women? Perhaps there is no calamity which seems 
more unsupportable than the calamity of poverty. Was not Mary 
poor? Reputation is very dear—God be praised for it—to 
young women. The loss of reputation our blessed Mother sys- 
tained. In fact, there is not a note in the gamut of affliction 
which she did not strike. Hence is she our tainted nature’s solj- 
tary boast. Hence is she the perfect pattern on the mount. There 
is not a trial of womankind conceivable to which she was not sub- 
jected. Was life a mystery for her? Full well did the meaning 
of life come home to her. As it made itself clear to her, so may 
it be transparent to you. 

Let us look at life squarely. Let us look at it as it has 
so far presented itself to us. Let us contemplate the facts. 
The greatest of all facts immediately concerned with our in- 
dividuality—the fact upon which our first conscious thought re- 
flected—is the fact of our finding ourselves alive and surrounded 
by a multiplicity of objects. We discover ourselves the one little 
drop of water in central ocean upon which all the currents from 
north, south, east and west were exerting their pressure. We felt 
victimized somehow or other by the environment. Some of these 
forces—they were many, they were cruel, they were against, they 
were for us, they were within us, they were without us—some of 
these forces we could control; in the presence of others we seemed 
to be powerless. We understood that some we had to oppose with 
all our might. We understood that if we did not contend against 
them we would be hurried on to the precipice and over and into 
the whirlpool, and thereafter, being driven around and around, we 
would be sunken for ever. Certainly no mystery in all this. There 
were wonder and bewilderment, but no mystery. We knew that 
we were—we knew that in some unknown way we had been 
dropped into these pushing waters, but it was clear to us at the 
same time that there were shores on either side of us, and that it 
lay within our strength in spite of the buffeting rapids to turn 
either to right or left and reach land. We knew that we possessed 
ourselves, that we were within our own control, that we could make 
or unmake ourselves as we pleased. In that knowledge there was 
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strength, there was light. The shore we made for was rockbound 
or fringed with verdure. It made no difference. It was the shore. 
And there was a yearning for the shore. No matter how often 
we were tempted to float down with the rapids, there was a sub- 
conscious knowledge, a half-knowledge, that it were better to strike 
out boldly for the shore. 

This understanding of things cuts the ground from under 
the feet of the cantists who proclaim that life is a mystery. 
Mysterious it is in some of its features. The genesis of life 
and the processes thereof are not among the few things that 
are known. Creation has been for many a puzzle from the be- 
ginning. Hence a thousand blind and inert theories have been 
floating through the centuries. Hence pantheism and evolution 
have been invoked in vain for a solution of the problem. Every- 
thing has been called into question. Minds otherwise acute and 
penetrating have probed the so-termed mysteries and have come 
back from the search empty handed. Science has never pushed 
its mysteries further than the zone of facts. When science begins 
to theorize, it is lamentable to behold how it stammers and sputters. 
The pole and the open sea have as yet been undiscovered. The 
ships all come home with prows and decks smashed, and in the 
masts and on the sails and in the rigging there is nothing but the 
sway of the eternal ice fields. 

Yet on all these uncertainties there has been shed a light 
which irradiates everything from centre to circumference. Whence 
come we? Faith answers: From God. Whither are we bound? 
Faith replies: To God. The meaning of life in this infal- 
lible teaching becomes clear, becomes easy to read. We are 
satisfied at once that life is the transit from God to God. 
The origin of evil is so deep to fathom. It is not so beyond the 
reach of plummet when the strands of the line we let down are 
woven by the hands of Faith. We, now, in this enigmatic exist- 
ence, may never learn the how and the why of the circumstances 
by which we are environed. We may never learn here below how 
it is that we are hemmed in by so much adversity, so many trials, 
so many temptations. We may never know how we are dogged 
by poverty and suffering, how few of the good things of the world 
fall to our lot, how so many are favored by the gifts of fortune, 
how so many succeed where we fail. These things we may never 
detect the manner of. But the why of all this is not far to seek. 
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We, when faith whispers the information, will understand so much 
that is hidden from the lucky ones of earth. Life for us will mean 
this, and in meaning this will mean much. What life means jg 
that we have been fashioned by God out of nothing. Hence God 
owns us body and soul. Hence He may do with us as He pleases. 
Were it to please Him he could without any opposition on our part 
fling us back into our original nothingness. He made us not in 
hatred but in love. Our being has been given us for something 
worthy of the Maker. We are, therefore, for a purpose which all 
the combined agencies of the universe can neither formulate nor 
reach. 

This life and everything in it is the road to that high des- 
tiny. We know that we are on the pathway to God. The words 
of that great master of the spiritual life, which is the better life, 
the words of St. Ignatius Loyola, may be inserted here. They 
reveal the absurdly termed mystery of life. They are the state- 
ment which covers all the expanse of existence. They have changed 
the current of many a life which otherwise would have gone awry, 
They have made saints in every walk, saints in every degree in the 
human family, in every position, in all environments, saints canon- 
ized, saints unknown. It was not a new proclamation. It was as 
old as the centuries before his time; it was as old as eternity. He 
stated it in his own magnetic way. It sprang from his brain, full 
armed, caparisoned from head to foot; it went, lance in couch, to 
do deeds of prowess in behalf of souls, of Mother Church, and of 
God. 

It runneth thus, does this fundamental fact concerning all that 
we have and are: “Man has been created to praise the Lord 
God, to show Him reverence, to serve Him, and by so doing to save 
his soul. All else on the face of the earth has been created for 
man, to help him in the reaching of his end, the end for which he 
was made out of nothing. Whence it follows that man must use 
these things when they help him for this purpose and refrain from 
their use when they become an impediment. Whence we should 
acquire indifference towards all created things, whenever use of of 
abstention from is permitted our free will and is not forbidden it. 
As far then as it is within our power we should not desire health 
rather than sickness, richness rather than poverty, honor rather than 
obscurity, a long life rather than a short one, and the same in all other 
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things, wishing for and choosing the things which are surest to lead 
us to the end for which we have been created.” 

What a sunburst! How it searches out and illumines all the dark 
places of life and that most hidden of all things, the human heart! 
Where is the mystery? In neither direction is there mystery. There 
is nothing unintelligible for those who follow the narrow or for those 
who follow the primrose path. The first know the “ mystery ” of life, 
but exact all its sweetness. The second know the mystery of life, 
but quaff all its intoxicating draughts, and dance drugged to the 
precipice over which is temporal as well as eternal death. 

In one phrase the whole life of man lies mapped out before us. 
What is there here in this wayside-inn where we are sojourning? 
What is there but long life, or short life, sickness or health, fame or 
obscurity? In one breath how little is made of all or any of these 
things. They vanish into thin air. They are as nothing in them- 
selves. There is only one view to be taken of them all—how do 
they advance us in the great, the glorious purpose of God in our 
regard? We may find ourselves at once in the light of this old 
yet ever new formula. 

How do the Catholic young women, in whose behalf these 
reflections are made, consider themselves circumstanced? With 
many of them is it not true that they are the victims of ill 
health, of obscurity, or poverty? Are they to remain effort- 
less in their condition? By no means. Let them strive in 
resignation and patience to regain health, to emerge from the 
shadow, to reach out for abundant means. It is not among the 
teachings of the faith which is theirs, that they must succumb to 
adverse circumstances. But when they make the effort and it 
proves fruitless, when ill health and poverty still cling to them, 
when difficulties thicken, when the clouds hang low, when they are 
in the vale and the companions of their youth are on the height, 
is there no hope, no refuge for them? Must their feelings grow 
gloomy because of their surroundings? Is there no rift in the sky 
where the blue peeps through? 

Let them look to the purpose of it all. In sickness and in 
poverty, in suffering and in anguish, their feet will be on the 
hills if they only know that they are fulfilling the ends of 
existence, the chief end of being; that they are on the road 
that leads to heaven, that their will is animated by one over- 
mastering desire, the desire to push through thorns and thistles 
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and weeds to the great open where God is on His throne, with His 
hands outstretched full of rewards and holding a crown for them, 
This is the great meaning of life, that no matter where w 
how we are, we may always be where God wills us to be, and doing 
the work He wishes accomplished regardless of how insignificant 
everything may look to us. “ They also serve who stand and wait.” 
This is not only the meaning but the blessing of existence. In- 
finitesimally small we may appear to ourselves and worthless, yet 
our energy struggling onward to God on the path of His will be. 
comes a note in the great chorus of creatures without which the 
concert of praise would be something lacking. 


€ are, 


“Ours not to reason why, 
Ours not to make reply, 
Ours but to do and die.” 
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THE SERMON THEME. 


THE SERMON THEME. 
ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF MGR. W. H. MEUNIER, D.D. 
5.—The Species. 


A “species” embraces all the things in nature which possess 
certain specific qualities. But, just as we can speak of “ parts” 
as a category by itself, only if the subject in point represents a 
collective whole, in the same manner the class dealt with at pres- 
ent can only be considered in the light of a source of the formal sub- 
ject, if the subject-matter delineates a general idea, and a generic q 
idea at that. If the generic idea is of a higher description, then its d 


. . . 1} 
species as well as its subspecies down to the lowest species do 4 
come into consideration, and the latter are likewise classified as ‘ 
species. 7 


Most distinctions in the subjects of revelation, as usually made by 
theology, pertain, it is true, to science only; they are valuable only 1 
for a more profound scientific knowledge of these matters, and they 
have no relation, at least no immediate relation, to practical life. Yet 
this does not apply to all distinctions throughout; there remain not 
a few subjects of supernatural revelation, where the classification { 
into its species and subspecies is preeminently important, and hence 
must be brought to the minds of the public through Christian in- 
struction. To name a few: The Sacraments in general, grace in 
general, the grace of assistance in particular, prayer, indulgences, 
alms, virtues in general, some virtues in particular, e. g., the love 
of GOD, sin in general, some sins in particular, as for instance, im- 
purity, finally remorse, its subdivision being verily of paramount 
significance for a Christian life and for eternal happiness. On the i 
other hand, the species obtained by classifying these subjects con- i 
tain so much food for thought that the instruction thereon, supple- 
mented by exhortation, offers a fitting subject for a sermon. Hence 
it will be seen that we were justified in terming the species of a mh 
thing a source of homiletic themes. 


6.—The Quantities. 


A definition strictly philosophical of “ quantity ” can not be given, 
‘t being too simple to define. Nor is there any necessity for a defini- 
tion, because of the self-evidence of the term. We may describe it, 
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perhaps, thus: Quantity is that property of anything which we 
attribute to it, in judging it according to magnitude, i. e., its dimen- 
sions. As known, there are three classes of magnitudes : Magnitudes 
in space, in numbers, and moral magnitudes. The latter arises in 
connection with a being’s faculties and perfections, and also the op- 
posite—its shortcomings and imperfections. Accordingly we must 
distinguish between three classes of quantities; the quantities of 4 
magnitude of space will be determined by measure, that of a magni- 
tude in numbers by the assemblage of units, that of a moral mag- 
nitude by the degree. None of these three kinds is without some 
significance for the preacher. With regard to themes, however, only 
the last mentioned, the moral magnitude, enters into consideration, 
Even this, it is true, yields no rich harvest for the preacher, yet it 
is a source of certain themes, which can not be traced to another 
category. Subjects of significance to the preacher in respect to 
their “ degrees,’ and hence furnishing suitable themes, are: Chris- 
tian perfection in general, some virtues in particular, as for instance, 
patience, chastity, poverty in spirit; furthermore, some sins, as for 
example, pride; lastly, the temptations to evil in general as against 
single virtues in particular, for example, the various degrees which 
temptation against chastity may attain. 


7.—The Variations. 


By variation we mean the transition of a thing from one state into 
another. Hence there are three separate elements to a variation: 
The matter subject to variation and its two interchanging conditions 
(terminus a quo and terminus ad quem). The change can relate to 
the matter in a fourfold way concerning its essence, its quantity, its 
quality, or its place. Two alterations apply to the essence, to wit, 
the transition of the matter from a state of non-existence into exist- 
ence; also the transition from existence into non-existence; that is, 
the termination, the extinction, the annihilation of a thing. The 
changes as to quantity are likewise twofold; it may be increased or 
diminished, the thing is changed from a condition of less into one of 
more and vice versa. The change relative to the quality of a thing 
is called transformation, and it may operate on an essential or unes- 
sential quality. Lastly, the change which a thing undergoes in re- 
gard to its place is termed motion, which is defined as the passing of 
a body or substance from one place to another. Hence there are 
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six kinds of variations applicable to a thing. Its beginning and its 
end, its increase and decrease, its transformation and its motion. 
The aggregate changes which a thing undergoes in the course of 
time makes its history. 

While the themes from this source are not plentiful, this category 
nevertheless deserves recognition by the preacher. A theme, well- 
nigh at hand, belongs thereto, the transformation of the elements 
of bread and wine in the Holy Mass. As to the rest, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to noting in a general way the subjects which fall under 
this category. They include: 1. The four last things and the vari- 
ous changes of body and soul, both of the just and the unjust, which 
will occur on the day of resurrection. 2. Those institutions of the 
Church which are of paramount significance for the religious life 
of the faithful, for instance, saying the beads and the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 3. To this category belong panegyric 
sermons on the feast-days of patron saints, which present an account 
of the life-history of a saint. 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


SERMON DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF A 
SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. P. DONNELLY, S.J., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
“* Suffer the little children and forbid them rot to come unto me.” 


On the walls of the room I lately occupied at Boston College hangs a picture 
that has haunted me ever since I received your good pastor’s invitation to 
speak here this afternoon. Under the palm trees of Palestine on the road to 
Jerusalem have met two groups of people. The one is made up of mothers 
with their young children; the other is composed of Christ Our Lord and His 
apostles. The mothers have rushed out upon the road, and falling upon their 
knees are holding up their children to be blessed by the Saviour. One young 
lad has run before his mother and stands close to Christ’s side, clinging in 
confidence to His robes. How do the apostles like this unseemly interruption 
of their talk and walk? Not at all. Not any more than a group of earnest 
men to-day would like to have a crowd of street urchins break in on their 
conversation, especially if they were associated with one of the greatest and 
most remarkable men of the land. Peter, impulsive Peter, anxious to spare 
his Master the slightest inconvenience, has come to the front to drive away 
the fond mothers and their innocent children. But Peter has not learned 
yet all the wondrous ways of his Master’s heart, he has not fathomed the 
profound depths of its love, he has not comprehended the open-armed uni- 
versality of its embrace. Christ teaches him a new lesson. The picture 
represents Christ waiving Peter aside with His right hand and placing His 
left hand lovingly on the swift young lad’s shoulder, while there is on His 
face a gracious smile of welcome for mothers and children. In that picture 
the artist has chosen for the skill of his brush the very moment in which 
Christ uttered the words I have quoted on beginning. 

My dear friends, in that incident of His life so well depicted in the picture 
I have described, Christ taught His apostles, His Church, and the children 
of His Church a lesson for all time to come, a lesson that they have never 
forgotten. The good people of Wyoming and their good pastor have long 
memories. The lesson taught in Palestine has not been forgotten in Wyoming, 
and the command addressed by Christ to His followers has been obeyed in 
every brick and board and nail of the new building we have assembled here 
to-day to bless. You have opened the door of a school where Christ is 
enthroned, where His presence is felt, where His picture may be seen and 
His image honored. Christ has said, “ Suffer the little children to come to 
me,” and you have answered, “ We send our little children to Thee.” 
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A Protestant minister in New York City said not long ago, “If to-day 
Christ were on earth, and should enter almost any public school-house in the 
country, the teacher, acting under instruction, would show Him the door. 
If, on the other hand, He were to enter any of our private schools, He would 
be worshipped by teacher and scholar on bended knee.” When, therefore, 
you build a school, you build a home for Christ. You do not put over the 
door of your school, “ Christ need not apply.” Your janitor is not instructed 
to close the door in Christ’s face. We Catholics do not believe that Christ, 
Our Lord and God, has only one place to lay His head. The Church is not 
the only home Christ can enter. The God that created our soul must be kept 
near that soul from the moment it leaves His hands until the moment He 
takes it back into His hands. Christ must be at the rocking of our cradle; 
Christ must be with us when we begin to toddle; Christ must sit beside us as 
we study, and sit beside the teachers as they teach; Christ must go out with 
us into the battle of life, and stand by our dying bed to crown us for the 
good fight we have fought. We Catholics believe that Christ has no reserved 
places in this world. This is His world, and He has made it. We are His 
people, and He has made us. This is our belief, and you good people of 
Wyoming have lived up to that belief. You have not faith only, but 
this building is here to attest that you have faith’s twin brother, good 
works. 

Not many months ago two South American republics, Chili and Argentina, 
concluded a treaty of peace, and agreed to reduce their armies and devote 
their superfluous energies to encouraging wheat mills rather than powder 
mills. In order to commemorate this treaty of peace and to have before their 
eyes a perpetual reminder, the two nations, in the persons of their presidents 
and their bishops, met on the border-lines, and erected or the summit of the 
mountains there a colossal statue of Christ. The press of this country all 
spoke of that magnificent deed. Protestant papers, too, expressed their 
admiration. It was a promise, they said, of better days to come for South 
America. It was befitting that Christ, the Prince of peace, should stand 
guard on the mountain top and keep the lands below Him and around Him 
in perpetual peace. Now, my dear friends, we should like to see colossal 
statues of Christ on every mountain top the whole world round; we should 
like to see every nation lay down its arms at the feet of Christ. With the 
press of the world we honor these two republics. Yet, we ask, while we are 
waiting for these great statues to be molded, why not put Christ where we can? 
while we are waiting to put the statue of Christ on our hills, why not put 
the living Christ into our schoolrooms? If Christ in cold metal has a lesson 
for the world, Christ living and breathing can teach better and more lasting 
lessons by entering into the everyday class-life of the world’s children. 

We Catholics do not think it is proper to say to Christ, when He orders 
the little children to come to Him, “ Christ, Our Lord, we shall suffer our 
little children to go to you for an hour on Sunday, but we can’t allow it during 
the week.” We say, in the words of St. Paul, “ Christ yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” Our God is a God of every day in the week, and not of Sunday 
only. We do not want our children to feel that religion is a Sunday morning 
luxury, but we want them to grow up feeling that religion is an everyday 
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necessity. God is our Father, God is our children’s Father, and I ask you 
what should we think of any system that would allow a child to see his 
father and mother for one hour a week, and hurry them out of sight and 
hearing for the rest of the time? Our Father, Who art in heaven, we want 
Thee to meet Thy children every day in the week, we want them to hear Thy 
name every hour in the day, we want them to feel Thy presence every 
minute in the hour. 

Our Lord has said that “ Whosoever shall scandalize One of his little Ones, 
it were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” Are we not, I ask, scandalizing 
our little ones if, by a conspiracy of silence, we never mention the name of 
God in the most precious hours of their young lives? Is there not scandal 
given by silence when we should speak out? Is there not the scandal of 
exclusion? the scandal of ostracising Christ from the minds of the little ones? 
The day for mill-stones has not yet passed, but we have no ambition to hang 
one on our necks; we have no ambition for a grave in the depths of the sea; 
we do not wish to scandalize Christ’s little ones. So we shall go on building 
our schools where His name may be spoken without fear or favor or apology; 
where His picture may appeal to the minds of His little ones; where His 
image may impress itself on the impressionable heart of the young. We do 
not want them to grow up thinking that religion is put on with their best 
clothes on Sunday, and is taken off and put carefully back among the moth- 
balls as soon as possible. 

It is often asked why we Catholics are so earnest on the question that 
religion should be taught in schools, that religion should fill the school days 
of our young, that religion should sanctify their studies? The answer is 
simple, and we have already suggested it in great part. We want it there, 
first and foremost, because God wants it there, and, next, because it is the 
duty of our schools to fill the mind with truth, and religion is a great body 
of truths of the supremest importance to man. We refuse to acknowledge the 
logic of opening every other avenue of knowledge and closing the one that 
leads to God. We insist on opening and reading the book of God’s truths, 
while we open and read the book of man’s truths. Shall our children learn 
the truths of earth and be ignorant of the truths of heaven? Shall they learn 
the lowest truths and be ignorant of the highest? Shall they analyze the 
flower and dissect the animal, and study solids and liquids and vapors, and 
pry into the secrets of nature, and not know Nature’s God? Out in the 
great underground Mammoth Cave of Kentucky you may find fishes with 
eyes that see not. No beam of light ever fell upon their retina, stirred the 
muscles of the eyeball or thrilled along the optic nerve. Their youth was 
spent in darkness and their age must be spent in blindness. Shall we keep 
the light of God from the eyes of our children’s souls? Shall they grow up 
blind to God’s presence and power and beauty because in their youth 
their eyes were never taught to open and look upon them? Must their age 
be spent in blindness because their youth was spent in darkness? We refuse 
to make underground caves of our schools. 

So to those who ask us why we want religion in our schools, we answer, 
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first, that when Christ said, “ Suffer the little children to come to me,” He 
wished, first of all, their minds to come, that they might know Him. To 
educate is to impart truth, and Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. 
Then we answer, in the next place, that Christ wished the hearts of His 
little ones to come that they might love Him. Education is not for the mind 
only; it is for the will also. And that is a defective education which trains 
the mind to think what is true and does not train the will to wish and 
embrace what is right. We do not want monstrosities graduated from our 
schools with big minds and little wills, with giant knowledge and pygmy 
morals. Perhaps some of you have read the story of Ben Hur. You 
remember that he was a captive and a prisoner, and was forced to row on the 
galleys of his captors. He bent to the oar, but he made an agreement with 
his master that he should change occasionally from one side of the vessel to 
the other that the muscles of both arms and both shoulders might develop 
equally, and that he might not grow up deformed with the right biceps of a 
man and the left biceps of a baby. Now we Catholics want a rounded, equal 
development of the whole soul; we do not want the mind and passion of a 
man coupled to the will of an infant. We want our children to row on both 
sides of the boat, on the mind side and on the will side, and we hold that 
religion is the only means yet discovered which will properly develop the 
will and strengthen its muscles in the ways of goodness and morality. 

For what, my dear friends, is religion and what is morality? Religion is 
the summing up of our relations with God. Religion is a complete statement 
of how we stand toward God. That statement has two chapters, the chapter 
of truths about God and man, the chapter about duties between man and 
God and man and man. The first chapter contains what we must believe, the 
second chapter what we must do; the first chapter is the chapter of dogma, 
the second the chapter of virtue. Religion, then, in its widest sense, compre- 
hends morality or good living. Morality is practical religion. 

When Luther raised the standard of revolt against the Catholic Church, his 
great rallying cry was faith. Good works were secondary. In fact, according 
to him, man could do nothing really pleasing to God, because by the fall he 
was intrinsically and essentially corrupt. “ Sin fearlessly,” said Luther, “ but 
believe more fearlessly.” The inscription on Luther’s standard was, “ Do 
what you like, but believe right.” To-day the Protestant world has swung 
around to the opposite way of thinking, and on its banner is inscribed, 
“Believe what you like, but do right”—an advance on Luther, an advance 
in the right direction, but an advance not yet far enough. The Catholic 
Church has held, before Luther, during his time and ever since, for its motto 
and rallying cry, “ Believe right and do right. Believe what God likes and do 
what God likes.” 

Now, my dear friends, I seem to be wandering away from my subject. 
but I am not, as you will see. Morality, then, is closely connected with 
religion, and it is easier to say, with modern thinkers, “ Believe what you 
please, provided you do what is right,” than to follow out that saying in 
practice. A man’s action is largely the result of a man’s belief. The out- 
ward action is a copy of the inward thought. You can not think wrong for 
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any length of time without doing wrong. Bring your children up believing 
as the Mormons do, and they will furnish themselves -with half a dozen 
wives at once; bring them up believing as some Protestants do, and they 
will furnish themselves by means of divorce with half a dozen living wives 
in succession. Bring them up believing as Catholics do, and they will say, 
“ What God hath joined let no man put asunder,” and cleave until death do 
them part to one wife. If your children believe with the anarchist that all 
authority is usurpation and tyranny, they will spend their days making 
infernal machines to destroy all authority. If your children believe, on the 
contrary, with all Christians, that lawful authority lawfully exercised js 
from God, they will spend their days, and their life even, like true patriots in 
upholding and defending that authority. Don’t you think it makes a difference 
in the ten commandments if you are taught to look on them as a revelation 
of a God who has a right to command, or if you are taught to consider them 
as the inherited experience of apish forefathers? We might very easily 
think that we could improve on the experience of apes, but we would not 
dare to trifle with the laws of an omniscient and omnipotent Creator. Teach 
in the school that conscience is a bogey to frighten children with, a survival 
of the ghost-scare period of barbarism progenitors, and you will soon have to 
enlarge your prisons; teach in the school that conscience is God’s law written 
in the heart of man, and speaking to man with the voice of authority, and 
you can tear down your prisons and build hospitals and religious schools on 
the ruins. 

My dear friends, it makes all the difference in the world what a man 
believes. If you start off with the dogma, “Believe as you please, but do 
right,” you will end up with the dogma, “ Believe as you please, and do as 
you please.” 

The Catholic Church begins with the cradle to teach its children right 
beliefs, and following the orders of St. Paul, it insists on right beliefs “in 
season and out of season.” A man can not have the thoughts of Satan and 
do the deeds of God. If you don’t believe right, you will soon stop acting right. 

First, then, we say that religion must be taught in our schools because 
morality can not stand without it. Some people have been trying since the 
world began to build up morals without religion, and they have been building 
on sand. Their house soon tumbles about their ears. Religion is the rock- 
bottom on which we base our morals, and let the storms rage as they will, 
and the rain fall in torrents, and the wind blow with the speed of a cyclone, 
that house on the rock will stand. 

Then, the next place, religion must be taught in the schools because 
morality has no sufficient sanction without religion. If a man comes to me 
with a law in his hand and says to me, “ Here, observe this law,” I ask him 
two questions: First, “ What right have you to impose this law on me?” 
Second. “What will happen to me if I don’t observe the law?” Now, 
morality is the law of good living, and when a child has been taught that God 
laid down those laws of good living, that child is sure that the law is just 
and must be followed because it came from God. But anybody that knows 
human nature, knows that a law must have a sanction. Fine, imprisonment, 
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death, they are the penalties and sanction of human law. What is the 
sanction of God’s law? A doctor once said, “I never knew what was meant 
by the natural law until I began the practice of medicine.” The natural law 
has a fearful sanction in this life. Take a census of the hospitals and sani- 
tariums, and you will conclude that, if people observed the law of God, 
hospitals and sanitariums would be turned into houses for the old or go out 
of business. 

Yet the sanction of shattered health is not enough. It does not fit all 
crimes. It fits intemperance and immorality. It does not fit injustice in its 
million different shapes. It does not fit sloth, pride, envy, ambition and a host 
of other vices and crimes. Besides, even in the case of intemperance and 
immorality, the sanction of physical ruin is often not enough. We must come 
back to God’s revelation, to the eternal sanction imposed by an infinitely 
just Lawgiver. 

Religion gives the foundation to morality; it gives an adequate sanction to 
morality; it gives the motive power to morality. Morality without religion 
is an engine without steam; it is flesh and blood without the flush and force 
of life; it is a pulseless, nerveless, sinewless, muscleless, backboneless sort 
of a creature. Religion is the throbbing heart, the life-blood, the vivifying 
soul, the stirring energy of the moral life. Take away religion and you take 
away the example of Christ, and the good example of Christ has been the 
dynamic force that has electrified the saints and Christian heroes and noblest 
men and women the world has ever known. The short martyrdom of the 
fire, the sword, or the wild animal, the long martyrdom of a life of purity, 
justice, and charity, have been made possible because Christ has lived and the 
martyrs have learned to love Him. Take away Christ’s missionary spirit 
and Mother Katherine Drexel would be spending her millions in fashion 
and folly at Newport rather than in the educating and uplifting of the 
Indians and Negroes. Take away Christ’s pity for the suffering, and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, delicately reared in refinement and culture, 
would not to-day in New York City be giving for life the work of her hands 
and the devotion of her heart to those who are afflicted with incurable cancers. 
Take away Christ’s love of souls, erase Calvary from the history of the world, 
and Father Damien would never have gone to his agony and crucifixion 
among the lepers of Molokai, but would have lived and died contentedly as 
a small farmer on the fields of Belgium. What would the poor and suffering 
do without hope and patience? What would the rich do without gratitude to 
God and the realization of the obligation of wealth? What would the world 
do without humility, without purity, without justice, without the whole starry 
host of virtues that light up the darkness of our moral life? My dear friends, 
you know and everyone knows that for the vast majority of mankind religion 
and religious motives are the only things that make such virtues possible. A 
few may be virtuous because it is respectable; others may be virtuous for 
some of the time because it pays, but all of the people will be virtuous all 
of the time because heaven invites it, hell demands it, because Christ’s life 
and death have exemplified it, because God, the Eternal Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier of us all, has commanded it. 
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The Catholic Church has always had the highest esteem for education, It 
took the philosophy, literature, and science of its time, and instead of destroy. 
ing them made them the instruments of good. Plato and Aristotle, Homer 
and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero were ever studied in Catholic schools, 
The Catholic Church educated the barbarian hordes that swept down from 
their forest homes and fell upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. The 
French, the Germans, the English, the Irish were converted, were educated 
by the monks. The great universities of Europe are the creations of the 
Catholic Church. Bologna and Paris, Oxford and Cambridge were born and 
brought up under the fostering care of the Church. But while the Catholic 
Church has ever esteemed and encouraged learning, it has never forgotten 
that it has another holier, higher, and not really distinct mission. Christ 
founded His Church to teach all nations. Christ said to His Church, “ Go, 
therefore, and teach ye all nations.” By teaching, Christ meant in that 
command, “ Go, therefore, and make disciples for me, make followers for 
me.” Then there occur the terrible words, “He that believeth not shall be 
condemned.” The Church has a mission, a command from God to teach its 
religion to the world. It will not be content with a Sunday morning sermon 
or a Sunday afternoon Catechism class. If it can’t do better, it will do that, 
but it can do better. Christ has not said: “He that knoweth not how to 
write shall be condemned,” or “ He that can not spell will be condemned,” or 
“He that can not read shall be condemned,” but “He that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” It were better, Christ said, to go into heaven with one 
leg or one eye than to go into hell with two. But it is best of all to go into 
heaven with two eyes and two legs. It were better likewise to go into heaven 
without an educated mind than to go into hell with one. But it is best of 
all to go into heaven with an educated mind. Every Catholic child is born 
with a right to a full education in its religion. God has commanded His 
Church, and His Church has obeyed. Christ left in His will that the 
inheritance of the Catholic faith shall be handed down to all His children, 
and no power on earth or under the earth can break that will. The angels 
of our little children see the face of their Father who is in heaven, and the 
Church wants her children to be brought up seeing His face on earth. Our 
ancestors have held to that faith, and from their dying hands we have 
received it, and we shall hand it on. The tempter came to them and said: 
“Here is an education; here is a pocketbook; here is a salary; here is a 
high position in the land; here is a title to nobility—I will give you any or 
all of them if you hand over to me your own and your children’s birthright.” 
Thank God, my dear friends, they did not take the offer. Thank God that 
they preferred ignorance to knowledge without God; thank God that to them 
to be a Catholic was more than to be a millionaire; to be a Catholic was more 
than to be a lord or lady. They would rather be Catholics than be kings. We 
now hold fast to the precious treasure that Satan standing on the hills of 
Ireland and pointing to the wealth and honor of the world could not buy 
from our fathers. We have not been asked for our life’s blood to safeguard 
the treasure of our faith, but what we have been asked for we have given, 
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and given generously. We Catholics of America have been asked to build 
schools that the faith may live in America, and we have built them. 

This, my dear friends, is the age of great philanthropists. We all honor 
any man who goes down into his pocket and gives a dollar for any good 
cause. Suppose a man should say right here in America: “ My fellow country- 
men, I have, by honest labor, accumulated some money, and I wish to devote 
that money to some good purpose. I propose, therefore, to educate for you 
one million children. It costs you about twenty dollars a year for everv 
child. I shall relieve your tax bill of twenty millions of dollars. It will cost 
me about three hundred million dollars to build schoolhouses. I propose to 
take the three hundred million dollars off your tax bill.’ What a shout of 
praise would be heard through the land at such an announcement. Imagine 
the height and width of the head-lines, the long editorials in the dailies. 
Imagine the illustrations in the weeklies. Imagine the articles in the monthlies. 
There would be photographs of that philanthropist, and of all his relatives, 
and all his servants, and all his houses, and his dogs, and his cats. There 
would be half tones, and zinc etchings, and mezzotints, and wood cuts, and 
steel cuts. Race-horses, and patent medicines, and cigars, and babies would 
be named after him. The whole artillery of modern fame would fire salutes 
in his honor of hundreds of guns, and the whole machinery of modern 
advertisements would din his name into every ear, and paint it on every 
eye, and brand it on every brain in the land. 

Now, my dear friends, the Catholic Church is that philanthropist. The 
Catholic Church is to-day educating one million one hundred thousand 
American children in its schools. The Catholic Church has spent three hun- 
dred million dollars in building up its vast educational plant. The Catholic 
Church is giving its children just as good education of the mind as is given 
in any school in the land, as is proved whenever and wherever there has been 
a fair test of respective merits. Now, my dear friends, I make this announce- 
ment, and you can get up to-morrow morning and read your daily, and next 
week your weeklies, and next month your monthlies, and you will look in 
vain for the head-lines and pictures. No printer’s ink will be wasted on that 
fact; no camera will be busy taking our pictures; no babies will be named 
after us. 

That is the price the Catholic Church is willing to pay to live up to Christ’s 
command: “Go, teach all nations”—but that is not yet the whole price. 
We can estimate the cost of the brick and stone and wood that goes into 
our buildings; we can count the dollars that go out of our pockets for our 
children’s education; we can reckon up what we save our fellow countrymen 
in taxes; but there is a contribution to Catholic education that can not be 
counted in dollars, that can not be weighed on the scales of earth, that can 
not be paid in the bank notes of time. I refer to our devoted teachers, the 
Catholic sisterhood. Justice demands that their philanthropy should not 
wait entirely for the head-lines and editorials of eternity for its proper 
acknowledgment. Gratitude demands that, though money can not pay them 
for what they do, the grateful tongue should declare its indebtedness and 
publish its helplessness to make full repayment. What you are to experience, 
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I stand here to testify that I have experienced—the blessing of a Catholic’s 
education, under the sisters of the Catholic Church, a blessing I prize above 
all things on earth except one thing, and that is my vocation; but without 
that Catholic education that vocation would not now be. Fifty thousand 
sisters, fifty thousand devoted women, are toiling for Christ and Christ’s 
Church in our country. Fifty thousand devote themselves to hospitals, homes, 
and schools. For Catholic education the Catholic laity have made great, 
generous sacrifices, but the Catholic sisters have made greater. The laity 
have given their time and their energies. The sisters have given their life 
and their life-long devotion. The laity have given freely of their wealth, 
The sisters have given what no money can buy, the love of hearts, the courage 
of noble souls. They have left home and friends, and often, too, their country. 
They have retired from the world and the world’s pleasures within the four 
walls of their convent; they devote, not a few years, but their whole lifetime, 
to their beloved children. When man can measure the height of a martyr’s 
self-sacrifice; when man can get to the depth of a mother’s love; when man 
can span the immense horizon of Christ’s charity, then and then only will 
he know what he owes and we owe and the Catholic Church in America 
owes to our devoted sisters. But alas! the scales and measures of time can 
not weigh and measure what will be correctly weighed and measured in the 
days of eternity and in the sight of God. The fifty thousand sisters of 
America have heard with us all the invitation of Christ, and they come to 
Christ’s feet, like the mothers of Palestine, not with a dozen children, but 
with their millions of pupils, to obtain Christ’s blessing, the blessing of a 
religious, of a Christian, of a Catholic education. 

The impressionable age of children, like soft wax, will take the imprint of 
their example. The self-sacrifice, the unselfishness, the generous devotion, 
the constant reliance on supernatural motives of our Catholic sisters have, 
in the past, and will, in the future, make a deep and a lasting impression on 
the hearts and souls of our children. Our sisters’ religion finds its fullest 
realization upon earth and takes its most attractive shape before the eyes 
of men. On the battlefield and in the hospital strong men led captive by the 
care, the devotion, the piety of the sisters of the Catholic Church, have said 
time and time again, “ Sister, we want to live and die in your religion.” The 
religion that could keep gentle, timid women by the bedside of acute suffering 
and loathsome disease, that religion, they felt, had in it the truth of God. 
Will the affectionate hearts of children prove less susceptible than the hearts 
of rough soldiers and sturdy men? 

What, then, is the Catholic’s educational creed? We believe in letting 
Christ have His children every day in the week. We believe the knowledge 
of God is a blessing and necessity for all ages and all persons. We believe 
that morality can not be taught without religion, because religion gives the 
foundation, the sanction, the motive power to morality. We believe the 
Catholic faith is the most precious inheritance, the most vital and essential 
possession we can bequeath to our children. We believe that the Catholic 
Church is commanded by Christ to teach that religion from our Baptism to 
our Extreme Unction. 
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Such is our belief, and this new school stands here to attest your practical 
recognition of that belief. The Catholic Church has put both hands on this 
plow of religious education, and we can rely on it, my dear friends, she 
will not look back until she has driven a deep and fruitful furrow through all 
future history, and has broken ground for the harvest clear up to the gates of 
heaven. 

The work of to-day must go on. It is not enough to build a school; we 
must keep it going. It is not enough to have our running gear in good order; 
we must have the motive power, the steam, the electricity to make it go. 
Shall a want of generosity on our part keep one child from Christ’s feet? 
Is there one Catholic here that has laid his hand on the plow with his 
Church in the work of education, and will now look back because it costs 
an effort to push that plow along? Our forefathers were ready to sacrifice 
their lives and their fortunes for their religion and the Catholic education 
of their children. Their generosity has made us Catholics. It is the duty 
of our generosity to make and keep our children Catholics. 

In the scene in the Gospel, when Christ bade the Apostles to suffer the 
little children to come to Him, a very strong phrase is made use of to express 
Christ’s feelings toward the Apostles. The Gospel says that Christ was “ very 
much displeased” with them. The Apostles had made many mistakes, had 
often shown themselves careless or stupid, but Christ was patient. When 
they would keep the little children from Him, Christ was much displeased. 
My dear friends, Christ is not displeased with the Catholics of America; 
Christ is not displeased with the Catholic sisterhood of America, because 
they have not forbidden the children, but have brought them to Christ’s feet 
for Christ’s blessing. Christ is not displeased with you, my dear friends of 
Wyoming, because in the grand work of Catholic education you stand shoulder 
to shoulder with your fellow Catholics of America in the grand battle for 
moral, for religious, for the only true and complete education. Christ is not 
displeased with your good and zealous pastor, to whose energy, backed by 
your generous cooperation, we owe the building we have blessed to-day. A 
Catholic bishop of our country has said that a parish without a school is an 
orphan; it has no mother. The young parish of Wyoming is no orphan. It 
has erected a school that, supported by your generous donations, will be the 
Christian and Catholic mother of countless children through all time to come. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
II].—‘‘ THe UNATTRACTIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


In the mixture which might be labeled “ unattractiveness ” many 
ingredients enter. We have begun the analysis of this compound, 
We have traced its different elements until we find ourselves and 
our sometimes martyred children right within the walls and pro- 
gressing, cheerfully or otherwise, to the seats assigned them. In 
the abnormal, supernormal or subnormal Sunday School just at 
this moment under investigation, it might be noted that the children 
on their way to their places seem to be uncertain as to their direc- 
tion. They do not know precisely where to go. It is all guesswork, 
They are on the lookout for some familiar face, either of con- 
disciple or teacher. Lacking ascertainment, they halt, puzzled, 
Here at the very core of the organization behold the disagreeable. 
Evidently the schedule is out of order, or the map of the place has 
been wofully metamorphosed. South has become east and east 
west and northwest, and the lines run not accurately at all. Hence 
bewilderment! Hoping to come in possession of a secure shelter 
the poor children find themselves at the very start transformed into 
nomads and started on a voyage of discovery. All this necessitates 
inquiry. Inquiry is a very heavy burden to place upon young 
shoulders. The spectacle afforded is one of intermittent circulation. 
Going hither and coming thither we find them, and for the first few 
moments we have the reproduction of scenes of disappointed chil- 
dren looking toward every point of the compass, wondering and 
perplexed. We have a reproduction of all the confusion which 
attended the subway opening. That this retards instead of ad- 
vancing progress is patent. 

It is not so much the actual loss of time and discomfort 
which we deplore as the great danger that lurks beneath it 
all; the danger that there is no guiding hand and that the 
latter end thereof will be worse than the beginning, and_ that 
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throughout the whole year there will be weekly repetitions of 
the same mismanagement, and that confusion will beget chaos, and 
chaos will be an empty void with no saving spirit moving over the 
darkling spaces. Think of a whole year; think of years spent in 
this almost irreparable disintegration of all that conduces to order 
and improvement. Think how for years under such a mismanage- 
ment discomfort will prevail, and in the end there may ensue a 
deep rooted and uneradicable disgust for anything that savors of 
the Sunday School or Church. Is it to be supposed that we harbor 
for a moment the opinion that where mismanagement of this kind 
occurs there is any wilful fault on the part of the director or 
his aides? God forbid! Without being guilty of rash judgment, 
the only conclusion we can reach in this question is that the director 
or the teachers are not aware of the lamentable effects of their 
handling this all important affair of Sunday School education. 

It is understood that there are few tasks more difficult of accom- 
plishment than the task committed to the hands of those who dedi- 
cate themselves to the work of the Sunday School. The difficulty 
inherent to this travail is faced sometimes by an activity and energy 
which is insuperable and cannot be subdued. Such an energy will 
carry everything before it, and no one will ever have a censure to 
register or a discouraging word to utter. There are others who 
approach their work with a timidity which is very discouraging. 
They seem, however, to understand the immense hill they have to 
climb. In the majority of cases they will “arrive.” There are 
others, however, who look at the whole thing superciliously. They 
confront the danger with a “la! la! la!” The whole thing is 
merely a picnic. They have no experience. They have heard of 
others, however, who look at the whole thing superciliously. They 
have heard of success, and have wondered why every one did not 
succeed. Success seems so easy. They will simply have to say: 
“Let there be light,” and lo! the sun and the moon and the stars roll 
splendidly in the heavens. They issue a mandate, and behold there 
isno more storm. At their glance a creation, with its multitudin- 
ous and varied forms of life, has sprung into being, and they wave 
their sceptre and everything bends before them. They are mon- 
archs of all they survey. 

Monarchs? Abbots, rather, of misrule. Wherever they stride— 
they neither walk nor step—there is noise and clamor. There is a 
din and a crashing as if of the smashing of many things. Monarchs! 
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The smallest boy, the tiniest girl, defies them. Monarchs? Their 
teachers lose all confidence and gang their own gait or go away 
altogether. Monarchs? They create a solitude and call it an em. 
pire. Monarchs of all they survey they surely become, but the sur. 
vey comprehends not much, and the last object that presents itself 
for their contemplation is their own isolation. There is none, among 
pupils or auxiliaries, so poor as to do them reverence. 

“Tn medio stat virtus.” Not too much apprehension, not too 
much confidence. The poor director! At his door is laid censure 
for failure always. It is to be doubted whether in the heyday of his 
grandest success they give him credit for all his sacrifices. It is to 
be feared that before the wreath reaches his brow some hands will 
have pilfered some of the leaves. “Sic vos non vobis.” 

There is one very untoward possibility connected with the 
one who fancies himself the monarch of all he surveys. Un- 
less his intelligence is dwarfed to the degree that there is only 
left of it the intermittent and ineffectual spark of the glow- 
worm, he soon perceives that he has lost his crown, that there is 
not a shred of royalty remaining, that his control over the surging 
swarms is entirely lost. The consequences are inevitable. Either 
he gives up in despair and is only too willing to transfer his sceptre, 
or his worst instincts are aroused and he becomes a despot. Des- 
potism, or the “bossism” which will bear no brother near the 
throne, is subversive of everything. Pupils and teachers will fly 
in trepidation, and he will find himself an exile and an alien ina 
land which should have been his own, but which an insufferable 
misplaced conception of his own powers and his own duties has 
wrested from him and converted into a desert with illimitable 
stretches of desolation eternally confronting him. 

Such a failure as this is too awful a thing to contemplate. The 
Sunday School hour under these conditions will become the drear- 
iest hour of the sevennight. It will bear down upon the children 
like a nightmare. It will lie heavily on the feelings of the victims 
during the whole week. It will turn the whole week awry. It will 
color all the succeeding days. It will color them black. They will 
hate to look forward to it. It will darken with its melancholy tinge 
every religious exercise, every religious duty. It will sow the 
germs of an animosity against their Church. It will be the first step 
downward toward a neglect of Catholicity which sooner or later will 
mature into a determined antagonism against all the teachings which 
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they once learned to prize and which they will consign to the regions 
of things useless and perhaps below contempt. 

We have presented only the grosser features of unattractiveness. 
Attractiveness is a thing extremely delicate in its make-up. It sup- 
poses, besides the external elements which we have already sketched, 
many invisible, nay, inexpressible, lines. Above all, it supposes 
tact, that definitionless possession which enables its owner to handle 
everything and everybody without roughness, without hurting, 
without wounding. 

Every one has some raw, tender spot. The director, the teacher 
who is tactful recognizes this universal fact and manipulates with 
tenderness of touch the thousand sensibilities with which childhood 
is rife. How much a teacher, how much a superintendent may do 
to draw or repel is measureless. Given, then, a school which in- 
vites, given a corps of educators who are tactful, there arises be- 
fore the vision an institution to which little feet will press eagerly, 
in which every face will beam with pleasurable excitement, in which 
every heart will set lightly in every tiny breast, in which youthful 
minds will be receptive of every religious truth and principle, in 
which the milk that nourishes richly into a noble and perfect life 
will flow abundantly, an institution which will be the nurse of the 
fathers and mothers and citizens of the future, striding onward to 
the upbuilding of a country in which purity and honesty will be the 
safeguards against all meanness and wickedness, reaping harvests 
ripe and golden for time and eternity. Enough, then, about the un- 
attractive Sunday School, for we must away to other themes. 








AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 
XI.—THE CALL oF ABRAHAM. 


A. Preparation—Among the many wicked people of this age arose a 
righteous man by the name of Abraham. God called him to be the father of a 
particular people through whom the true faith was to be preserved. We 
learn about this in the twelfth chapter of Genesis, entitled “The call of 
Abraham,” etc. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) The call of Abraham. (b) Abraham 
in Sichem. 


C. Explanation.—(a) Idolatry began three hundred years after the deluge, 
or in the year 2100 B. C. At this time lived Abraham, the son of Thare, a 
descendant of Sem. “Thare took Abraham, his son, and Lot, the son of 
Aran, his son’s son, and Sarai, his daughter-in-law, the wife of Abraham, his 
son, and brought them out of Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land of 
Chanaan: and they came as far as Haran and dwelt there” (Chap. xi. 31). 
“ And the Lord said to Abraham: Go forth out of thy country and from thy 
kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come into the land which I shall 
shew thee” (Chap. xii. 1). God wished him to go forth that he might not 
be led into temptation through the wicked example of the idolaters. “And 
I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and magnify thy name, 
and thou shalt be blessed” (Chap. xii. 2). He was, then, to be the ancestor 
of a numerous people, and this was to be the chosen people of God. “I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee, and in thee shall 
all the kindred of the earth be blessed” (Chap. xii. 3). God promised, then, 
that from Abraham should be born the Messiah. (b) “So Abraham went out, 
as the Lord had commanded him, and Lot went with him. Abraham was 
seventy-five years old when he went forth from Haran” (Chap. xii. 4). Haran 
lies in a northwesterly direction from Ur, northwestern part of Assyria. 
“And he took Sarai, his wife, and Lot, his brother’s son, and all the sub- 
stance which they had gathered, and the souls which they had gotten in 
Haran. And they went out to go into the land of Chanaan. And when they 
were come into it, Abraham passed through the country into the place of 
Sichem, as far as the noble vale: now the Chanaanite was at that time in the 
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land. And the Lord appeared to Abraham and said to him: To thy seed will 
I give this land. And he built there an altar to the Lord, who had appeared 
to him” (Chap. xii. 5-7). Sichem is situated in about the central part of the 
land of Chanaan, that is, the promised land, the holy land. 


D. Commentary.—1. God’s wise precautions for the preserva- 
tion of the true faith and the memory of the promise of the Re- 
deemer. If left in their own country the descendants of Noe would 
certainly have lost their religion through the example of the wicked 
idolaters, and the true faith would thus have disappeared forever 
from among men. Therefore God called Abraham and sent him 
out into a strange land, among those of his fellow-men whose 
language even he did not know, that thus he and his descendants, 
living in greater retirement, might the more easily preserve the true 
faith and the memory of the promise of a Redeemer. 

2. The Virtues of Abraham.—(a) His faith. Abraham believed 
in God because he was convinced of His existence. He believed 
firmly and without a doubt in whatever God said to him. His faith 
was a strong, living faithe He was pious and godfearing and 
strong amidst the insults and derision he had to bear from the god- 
less fellow-men of his own country. What must be the qualities 
of our faith? (b) His obedience. Because the faith of Abraham 
was a firm and living one he did whatsoever God commanded him. 
He was obedient. His obedience was universal because he did all 
that God wished him to do, and willingly because he carried out 
God’s commands without reluctance or hesitation. Abraham’s 
obedience is admirable when we think of the sacrifice and difficulties 
entailed by the commands God gave to him. He was to leave his 
house, his lands, his relatives, his country, and go into a strange 
and distant land, among a strange people, who would probably 
show enmity toward him. (c) His piety.—Soon after his arrival 
in the promised land he offered sacrifice to God, thus proving the 
depth of his piety. 

3. The prophecy of the Messiah, “Jn thee shall all the kindred 
of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 3). God herein promises to 
Abraham that one who should come out of him, one of his seed, 
should bring blessing to all the kindred of the earth. This seed, 
this descendant, is the Saviour, Jesus Christ. Therefore the Saviour 
is to be one of the seed of Abraham. 

E. Moral Application—When Abraham arrived in the new land 
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his first act was to build an altar and offer sacrifice to God. What 
was the object of Abraham in this? He wished to begin his new 
life in the new land of God, that God and God’s blessing might ever 
abide with him. Learn, from Abraham, to begin and end every act 
with God, that is, with God’s blessing. Never neglect to offer each 
new day to God with your morning prayer. 

Geography of Palestine-—It would be well to study your maps 
and thoroughly understand the situation and extent of the prom- 
ised land, the holy land. (a) Sttwation—Abraham passed into 
Sichem and here Our Lord appeared to him and showed him the land 
He was giving to him and his seed. Sichem being in about the centre 
of the promised land, Abraham could from there see the entire 
land and learn to know the boundaries of the same. 

These were the following: In the north Lebanon, in the west the 
Great Sea or the Mediterranean, in the south the Arabian, and in 
the east the Syrian deserts. (b) Extent.—From this point Abraham 
could also know the extent of the land, as it had taken him three 
days, or twenty-five hours, to travel from Lebanon to Sichem. 
Therefore, Sichem, being situated in about the centre, the land from 
north to south would be the length of fifty hours’ travel. The land 
was twice as long as wide, therefore the breadth would have been a 
twenty-five hours’ journey. 


XII.—Tue PEACEABLENESS AND UNSELFISHNESS OF ABRAHAM. 


THE SACRIFICE OF MELCHISEDECH. 


A. Preparation—In the new land Abraham found fine pastures for his 
herds. But as Lot also possessed herds and flocks, there soon arose a strife 
between the herdsmen of Abraham and of Lot. We shall now see how 
Abraham kept the peace, how he did good without looking for reward, and 
how the king of Salem (Jerusalem), named Melchisedech, brought bread 
and wine as sacrifice. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Abraham’s peaceableness. (b) His 
love for his neighbor. (c) The sacrifice of Melchisedech. (d) Abra- 
ham’s disinterestedness. 


C. Explanation—(a) “ Abraham, therefore, said to Lot: Let there be no 
quarrel, I beseech thee, between me and thee, and between my herdsmen and 
thy herdsmen, for we are brethren” (Chap. xiii. 8). “ Brethren: 
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the Israelites it was customary to call all near relatives brothers and sisters. 
“Behold, the whole land is before thee: depart from me, I pray thee. If 
thou wilt go to the left hand, I will take the right: If thou choose the right 
hand, I will pass to the left” (Chap. xiii. 9). What a beautiful lesson is 
hereby taught us by Abraham. In his splendid unselfishness he tells Lot to 
choose for himself whatever fields he desires, and he will take the land that is 
left. “And Lot, lifting up his eyes, saw all the country about the Jordan” 
(Chap. xiii. 10). Lot, therefore, looked about him to see which would be 
the best pasture land. “And Lot chose for himself the country about the 
Jordan, and he departed from the East: and they were separated one brother 
from the other” (Chap. xiii. 11). The country on the lower Jordan to-day, 
that region that is now the Dead Sea, but at that time fruitful land on which 
were built the towns of Sodom and Gomorrha. (6) At this time the kings 
of Sennaar, Pontus, the Elamites and Thadal, king of all nations, made 
war against the kings of Sodom, Gomorrha, Adama, Seboin, and Bala. 
The king of Sodom and the king of Gomorrha were overthrown, and those 
who were with them fled to the mountains. Therefore, the opposing factions 
plundered the Sodomites and Gomorrhites. They took “Lot also, the son 
of Abraham’s brother, who dwelt in Sodom, and his substance” (Chap. 
xiv. 12). One of those who escaped told Abraham, who lived in the vale of 
Mambre. “ Which, when Abraham had heard, to wit, that his brother Lot 
was taken, he numbered of the servants born in his house three hundred and 
eighteen well appointed, and pursued them to Dan” (Chap. xiv. 14). Abra- 
ham defeated them in the night. “ And he brought back all the substance, and 
Lot, his brother, with his substance, the women also, and the people” (Chap. 
xiv. 16). The king of Sodom went out to meet him. (c) “ But Melchisedech, 
the king of Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, for he was the priest of the 
most high God, blessed him, and said: Blessed be Abraham by the most high 
God, who created heaven and earth. And blessed be the most high God, by 
whose protection the enemies are in thy hands. And he gave him the tithes 
of all” (Chap. xiv. 18-20). Salem was later Jerusalem. (d) The king of Sodom 
also wished to enrich Abraham. “ And he answered him: I lift up my hand 
to the Lord God the most -high, the possessor of heaven and earth, that from 
the very woof thread unto the shoe latchet, I will not take of any things that 
are thine lest thou say I have enriched Abraham” (Chap. xiv. 22, 23). “I lift 
up my hand,” that is, as though to swear that he would not accept any reward; 
only in justice to his followers who had risked their lives in his cause did he 
allow the men with him to accept their shares. 


D. Commentary.—Abraham’s Virtues. (a) His love of peace. 
Although God had given the land of Chanaan to Abraham, and he 
had the right to the best pastures, yet he gave them up to Lot for 
peace’ sake. “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” (b) His love for his neighbor. Abraham 
loved his neighbor actively and sincerely in that he risked his life 
to free those in captivity; he loved his neighbor disinterestedly in 
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that he would not accept the least reward for his courageous action. 
(c) His love for his neighbor was universal in that he freed not only 
Lot but all those with him in captivity. What kind of a love should 
we have for our neighbor? 

Melchisedech a Figure of Our Saviour—Melchisedech was the 
fourth figure of the Messiah. Melchisedech was a king. Christ 
is King of kings; Melchisedech was priest of the Most High; Christ 
is the Priest by excellence. Melchisedech blessed Abraham; Our 
Lord blessed the Church, represented by Abraham. Melchisedech 
offers bread and wine in sacrifice; Christ offers Himself a sacrifice 
under the appearance of bread and wine. 

E. Moral Application—Learn from Abraham his love of peace, 
Act in such a manner toward your brothers, sisters, and your com- 
panions that the seventh beatitude, “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
etc., may apply to you. Learn of him also his beautiful unselfish- 
ness; give up your own way for that of your companions; love your 
neighbor as he did and do good for love of God, not for any reward 
you may obtain, and then you, too, will bring down God’s richest 
blessings upon yourselves. 

Geography of Palestine——Look up the map and find the Jordan: 
Its source, course, mouth. 


XIII.—ABRAHAM’sS FAITH AND HOSPITALITY. 


A. Preparation.—Abraham’s firm faith, which we have already admired, 
soon proved itself anew. At the same time we will find in him new virtues, 
namely, his friendliness and generosity toward strangers. 


B. Narration.—Points: (a) Abraham’s Faith. (b) The Com- 
mand of Circumcision. (c) Abraham’s Hospitality. 


C. E-xplanation.—(a) “ Now when these things were done, the word of the 
Lord came to Abraham by a vision, saying: Fear not, Abraham, I am thy 
protector, and thy reward exceeding great” (Gen. xv. 1). “ Be not afraid,” 
that is, of the strange kings you have conquered. God promised to protect 
him and gives Himself, that is, His love and blessing, to Abraham as a 
reward for his virtues. God also promised to Abraham a son. “ And he 
brought him forth abroad, and said to him: Look up to heaven and number 
the stars if thou canst. And He said to him: So shall thy seed be. Abraham 
believed God, and it was reputed to him unto justice” (Chap. xv. 5, 6). His 
descendants were to be as numerous as the stars. Abraham believed God, 
and he was justified, was a child of God on earth and an inheritor of heaven. 
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“ And after he began to be ninety and nine years old, the Lord appeared to 
him, and said unto him: I am the Almighty God: walk before me, and be 
perfect ” (Gen. xvii. 1). “‘ Walk before me,” namely, live in my sight a stain- 
less, pious life, becoming, day by day, more perfect. “And I will establish 
my covenant between me and thee, and between thy seed after thee in their 
generations, by a perpetual covenant: to be a God to thee, and to thy seed 
after thee. And I will give to thee and to thy seed the land of thy sojourn- 
ment, all the land of Chanaan, for a perpetual possession, and I will be their 
God. Again God said to Abraham: And thou, therefore, shalt keep my 
covenant, and thy seed after thee in their generations. This is my covenant 
which you shall observe between me and thee, and thy seed after thee. 
(b) All the male kind of you shall be circumcised” (Chap. xvii. 7-10). 

(c) “ And the Lord appeared to him in the vale of Mambre as he was sitting 
at the door of his tent, in the very heat of the day” (Gen. xviii. 1). And 
when Abraham looked up he saw three angels in the guise of travelers, and 
God spoke to him in the guise of one of the angels, and Abraham said, “ Lord, 
if I have found favor in thy sight, pass not away from thy servant” (Chap. 
xviii. 3) ; that is, pass not the door of my tent without entering. “But I will 
fetch a little water and wash ye your feet and rest ye under the tree” (Chap. 
xviii. 4). And Abraham hastened irto the tent, and with Sarah’s help, pre- 
pared refreshments. After Abraham had given hospitality to the three angels 
in the guise of travelers, God renewed to the holy patriarch the promise of a 
son. 


D. Commentary.—1. Abraham’s Virtues. His Faith—Abra- 


ham believed God when He told him he was to be the father of num- 
berless descendants, although at an advanced age he was still child- 
less. His Hospitality—Abraham invited the three strangers to 
enter and placed before them the best he had (cakes from white 
flour, the best calf, butter, and milk). He thus showed himself 
thoughtful and friendly toward his guests, practising thereby the 
virtue of hospitality. 

2. A perfect walking in the presence of God. God spoke to 
Abraham: “ Walk before me and be perfect.” Abraham was ever 
to keep himself in the presence of God and to daily try to become 
more godfearing, more perfect in His sight. Should we dread 
only grievous sins? or should we also carefully avoid venial? 

E. Moral Application.—You, also, my dear children, must, like 
Abraham, keep yourselves in the presence of God. Forget not that 
the eye of God is ever upon you. Always have a great horror of sin. 
Beg of the Lord every day to preserve you from sin. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
I. Indulgences at Franciscan Missions in the United 
States. 

The Friars Minor have obtained for their missions in 
the United States certain indulgences which they already 
enjoyed in France. These include (a) Plenary Indulgences 
for devotions before the Mission Cross on the day of its 
erection and on certain anniversaries. (b) Also to those 
who attend three of the sermons, and visit the Church, if 
they receive the Sacraments either there or elsewhere within 
15 days of the end of the mission. (c) Partial Indulgences 
for attendance at each instruction and for certain prayers. 
(May 27, 1904.) 

2. Scapular of St. Dominic. 
Those of the laity who wear the scapular of St. Dominic 
may receive 300 days Indulgence for each time they kiss it. 
(December 4, 1903.) 
II. From the Cong. of the Holy Office. 
The Formula for Baptism in a Polynesian Tongue. 

The language of the people of the Gilbert Islands has 
no word for “ holy.”” So some of them have been baptized 
with a formula in which Spiritus Sanctus is rendered 
either Spiritus Bonus or Spiritus Sacratus. The Holy 
Office proposes another formula, but decides that the bap- 
tisms administered with the foregoing two formulae are not 
to be repeated. (April 13, 1904.) 

III. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 

The S. Cong. has solved several interesting dubia pro- 
posed by the Friars Minor of the Portuguese Province. (a) 
The privilege of exposing the Blessed Sacrament and say- 
ing Mass at the same altar on certain festivals requires a 
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special permission from the Ordinary each time. (b) Giv- 
ing Communion from that altar is not allowed. (c) Com- 
munion can be administered only within that part of the 
day in which Mass can be said. (d) The cross must not be 
put in front of the tabernacle door, nor on the throne for 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


IV. The Biblical Commission. 


The Biblical Commission has prepared a program for 


examinations, of which the following is a summary: 


Written: 


Oral: 


FOR THE LICENTIATE. 


Exegesis—doctrinal, critical, philological—of the Gos- 
pels and Acts. 
Greek—the Gospels and Acts. 
Hebrew—the Books of Kings. 
History of O. T. from Samuel to Babylonian Captivity; of 
N. T. to St. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome. 
Special Introduction to each book in the Bible. 
General Introduction—selected questions, e. g., inspiration, 
hermeneutics, the synagogue, Jewish sects, geography of 
Palestine, journeys of St. Paul, Jewish rites and customs, 
etc. 


FOR THE DOCTORATE. 


Wnitten. “ Amplior quaedam dissertatio” on a subject approved 


Oral. 


by the Commission. 

1. Defence of his dissertation. 

2. Exegesis of portion of Bible selected by examiners 
from schedule given. 

3. (a) The schools of Alexandria and Antioch, and the 
Greek Fathers of Fourth and Fifth Century. (b) St. Jer- 
ome, and other Latin Fathers. (c) The Massoretic text. 
(d) The Septuagint and other ancient versions. (e) The 
Vulgate—its history and authenticity. 

4. Knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldaic, and some other 
Semitic tongue. 

Candidates who desire more definite information should ap- 
ply for booklet to Father Vigouroux, 113 Quattro Fontane, 
Rome, or Father David Fleming, S.F.M., 124 Via Merulana, 
Rome. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


CONFESSION OF A DYING PERSON. 


Titia, who is thought to be near death, but nevertheless is quite 
sanae mentis, although of very weak memory, is not able to remem- 
ber any sin, while trying to make her confession to Cajus, her con- 
fessor. To all questions put to her by her confessor, in his endeavor 
te discover materia absolutionis, she answers: “I cannot recollect 
any sin, not even from my past life.” But she desires very much 
to be absolved, and to receive the Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction. As there would evidently be danger in delay, Cajus 
accedes to her wishes, and absolves her, afterward giving her Holy 
Communion and anointing her. 

Quaeritur.—Did Cajus do right? Or should he have absolved 
her on the explicit condition, ‘ Si peccata commisisti?” 

Solution.—1. Principles——Material integrity is not always re- 
quired for a good confession. Formal integrity is always required; 
that is, as complete a confession of mortal sins as is morally possible 
for the penitent at the moment of confession. Very often this for- 
mal integrity is the only integrity possible, and therefore the only 
integrity required for a good and sufficient confession. The Coun- 
cil of Trent, in the 5th chapter of the 14th session, speaks of the 
integrity required for a good confession, and meets the objection 
of the Reformers that confession as required by the Church is an 
impossible thing. Following are the words of the Council: “ Con- 
stat enim, nihil aliud in ecclesia a poenitentibus exigi quam ut post- 
quam quisque diligentius se excusserit et conscientiae suae sinus 
omnes et latebras exploraverit, ea peccata confiteatur, quibus se 
Dominum et Deum suum mortaliter offendisse meminerit. Reliqua 
autem peccata, quae diligenter cogitanti non occurrunt, in uni- 
versum eadem confessione inclusa esse intelliguntur, pro quibus 
fideliter cum propheta dicimus: Ab occultis meis munda me.” The 
reason of this, of course, lies in the fact that Almightly God does 
not require anything impossible of us. The confession is formaliter 
integra, when the penitent is honestly minded to confess all mortal 
sins, according to their number and their kind and the circumstances 
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that change their nature, and does his best to make as full a con- 
fession as he can, although for some reason, beyond his control, 
v. g., oblivio inculpabilis, he does not make a materialiter integra 
confession. Only, it is required of him that when the obstacle to a 
materially complete confession is removed, he must make his con- 
fession materialiter integra. Pope Alexander VII., September 24, 
1665, condemned the following proposition: “ Peccata in confes- 
sione omissa seu oblita ob instans periculum vitae aut ob aliam 
causam, non tenemur in sequenti confessione exprimere.” 

Further it must be remarked that no difficulty intrinsic to con- 
fession, inherent in its very nature, <s for instance, the shame or 
confusion experienced in confessing our sins, is ever a sufficient 
reason for making a materially incomplete confession. For since 
our blessed Lord has ordained that we must confess all mortal sins 
to his lawfully ordained representatives on earth, therefore he has 
also ordained that we must take upon ourselves whatever hard- 
ships are inseparable from such confession, which hardships may 
serve as a penance for sin, and are very wholesome and salutary for 
the penitent. Thus the shame and confusion that a penitent may 
feel while confessing his sins, or the hardships that we are known 
personally to the confessor and that there may be a falling off in 
his esteem for us, would be no excuse for making an incomplete con- 
fession. For were such reasons sufficient to justify an incomplete 
confession, then the faithful would easily persuade themselves that 
they were justified in making an incomplete confession, and this divine 
ordinance would fail, to a large degree, of its purpose, or, as Gury ex- 
presses it: “ Ratio est quia confessio ex natura sua est essentialiter 
laboriosa ac proinde si difficultas gravis, v. g., magna repugnantia aut 
verecundia, ab integritate excusaret, plerumque ab accusandis mor- 
talibus excusarentur fideles et proinde rueret ex maxima parte in- 
stitutio sacramenti Poenitentiae. Praeteria Ecclesia non posset 
reservare crimina atrocia, quia id incommodum non leve poeniteni- 
bus creat” (II. n. 497). Neither would the great number of peni- 
tents excuse one from the material integrity required in the con- 
fession, “ concursus magnus poenitentium non excusat,” v. g., on 
a great feast day, or the occasion of a plenary indulgence during a 
jubilee. Pope Innocent XI., on March 2, 1679, condemned the 
following proposition: “Licet sacramentaliter absolvere dimidiate 
tantum confessos ratione magni concursus poenitentium, qualis, 
Vv. g., potest contingere in die magnae alicujus festivitatis aut in- 
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dulgentiae.” That confessor would be guilty of sacrilegious con. 
duct, indeed, who, on the occasion of a great crowd of penitents, 
would dispense them from the obligation of making a materialiter 
integra confession, and would grant absolution after the confession 
of one or another mortal sin. Any handbook of moral theology may 
be consulted on this matter. 

II. Application of Principles——In the case, as stated above, Titia 
is conscious, in a general way, that she is guilty of sin, and in this 
conviction she accuses herself, giving evidence of a contrite heart, 
and praying to be absolved. That she confesses no sin in particular 
arises from the fact that her memory is weak, and perhaps also 
from want of sufficient religious instruction, but it has not its reason 
in any false shame or sinful negligence. For it not seldom happens 
that many are so uninstructed, and of such poor intellectual parts, 
that, although they know in a general way that they have sinned, 
and express true sorrow for their sins, nevertheless are unable to 
recall any sin in particular. This class of penitents is not to be 
confounded with another class, namely, those penitents that imagine 
they have no sins, because they are blinded by self-conceit. We 
argue, therefore, that in the present case, Titia has made a formal- 
iter integra confession, in as far as she gives evidence of true con- 
trition for her sins, and by praying to be absolved makes a con- 
fession of her sins in as far as it is possible for her under the present 
circumstances. ‘“‘ Ad impossibile nemo tenetur”’ must be applied 
in this case. She does the best she can, considering her condition, 
and that is all that is required of her. 

Tappehorn, in his able work on the Sacrament of Penance, says: 
“Tf the particular sin cannot be remembered or confessed, it will 
suffice to indicate its species; if this is impossible, it is sufficient to 
confess that one has sinned mortally, although one cannot remember 
or confess in what particular way.” The confessor, therefore, ought 
to absolve Titia unconditionally. “ Absolvi potest et debet, et quidem 
absolute, quilibet moribundus, qui aliquo modo, voce vel signo, con- 
fitetur vel absolutionem petit. Ratio est quia adsunt omnia requisita 
ad Sacramentum et ad confessionem formaliter integram.” (Gury, 
II., n. 505; St. Lig. n. 408.) 

The expressed wish to be absolved contains in itself a confession 
that one has sinned. If now the confessor, in imparting absolution, 
adds the condition, “ si peccata commisisti,” then he sets at naught 
the penitent’s confession, and in this he is not justified. 





